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Hammermill Paper Co. Agents Meet at Erie, Pa. 


Nineteenth Annual Conference Is Attended by Representative Paper Merchants From All Sec- 
tions of the Country—Norman W. Wilson Opens the Conference and Other Officials of the 
Company Explain Plans for the Ye ar—Winners of the Sport Prizes and 
List of Those Present 


Ertr, Pa., September 2, 1930—Hammermill’s nineteenth annual 
conference with the agents who merchandise the Hammermill 
lines was formally opened with a luncheon meeting of the Agent’s 
advisory committee at the summer home of Norman W. Wilson, 
vice president and general manager of the Hammermill Paper 
Company, on August 26. This meeting was a preliminary to the 
general sessions that were held at the Kahkwa Club in Erie on 
August 27, 28 and 29. 

For the first time in years every member of the committee was 
present. Those in attendance were Harold Helmer, Beecher, 
Pack and Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; E. C. Mead, Richmond Paper 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Jake Nacht, Union Card and Paper 
Company, New York City; B. E. Reeves, Alling & Cory 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; Edward McCorkendale, Paper Merchants, 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. S. Bull, Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, 


Ill.; H. L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass.; L. 
Colton, Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal.; I. W. 
Carpenter, Jr., Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Norman W. Wilson Opens First Session 

Norman W. Wilson opened the first general business session 
Wednesday noon with a brief address of welcome. Mr. Wilson 
outlined, briefly, the work that has been ‘done in the Hammermill 
plant in the way of a general overhauling and the introduction 
of modern equipment to assure a product that will mect the 
demands of the merchandising staff. 

C. W. Chabot, director of distribution for Hammermill, gave 
a general outline of the merchandising program that would be 
put into effect. He was followed by Harrison Baldwin, manager 
of sales, and A. Ellis Frampton, advertising manager, who ex- 
plained the details of the sales and advertising programs for the 
coming year. 

Bruce Barton Speaks 

Bruce Barton, noted writer and advertising authority, gave 
a delightfully constructive talk on business conduct that is 
especially pertinent at this time. He asserted that a business to 
last any length of time must be built on integrity by hard work 
with unlimited faith in future growth and development. He also 
said that advertising should never be addressed to a mass meeting 
but rather to a moving procession and must be so considered if it 
is to be effective. 

John C. Howell, noted consulting economist of New York City, 
formerly with Brookmire, was the speaker on Thursday’s program. 


A. 


Mr. Howell’s talk covered the reasons for business depression 
and inflation. It was his opinion that we will soon enjoy a slight 
recovery with business being sustained on a straight line rather 
than a climb back to the old high, abnormal levels. 

Thursday and Friday saw the meetings of the agents with the 
Hammermill merchandising staff take the form of round table 
discussions in which the problems pertaining to sales 
thrashed out. 

An opportunity was given the visitors to compete for prizes in 
outdoor sports. 


were 


Prize Winners 
Thursday, August 28, 1930 
GoLF 

Low Gross—Dana Payne, Daka Paper Company, Erie, 
Set of three matched woods. 

First Low Net—B. E. Reeves, Alling & Cory, Rochester, N. Y. 
Black Golf Bag. 

Second Low Net—Frank Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Golf sweater 
socks. 

Knickers Handicap—E. V. Johnson, U. S. Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Golf case. 

OsstaAcLe GOLF 

:irst Prize—Howard Larson, Crescent Paper Company, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. Silver pitcher. 


Penna. 


and 


Second Prize—Sydney T. Jones, Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
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Albany, N. Y. 
Quoits 
Taylor, Western Newspaper Union, 
Wayne, Ind. Auto robe. 
Knablein, Durico Paper Company, 
Penna. Bridge set. 


Cocktail shaker. 


First Prize—Roscoe Fort 


Second Prize—J. M. Erie, 


Hammermill Agents Who Won Prizes in Sports Events at 
Kahkwa Club, Friday, August 29, 1930 
Gotr-FLac TouRNAMENT 
Prize—R. S. Johnston, The Old Dominion Paper Company, 
Norfolk, Va., won a brown golf bag. 


2nd. Prize—Frank Leslie, John Leslie Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., won a suede jacket. 


Ist. 


OpsstaAcLe GOLF 
Ist. Prize—R. M. Clements, Clements Paper Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., won a wrist band. 
(Centinued on page 50) 
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“Ontario Paper Mills Are Operating Lightly 


With Exception of Book Plants, Which Are Well Employed and Running Close to Capacity, 
Fine Paper Manufacturers Are Not So Busy—Coarse Paper Business Is Rather Quiet, 
Following Dull Summer—Kraft Paper Situation Gradually Improving 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, September 1, 1930—August closed with only a small 
volume of business for the paper merchants. Of course this 
was anticipated by most firms and no better resu‘ts were looked 
for. August is always a quiet month in wholesale paper circles. 
This year, of course, the month hardly reached the average on 
account of depressed business conditions generally. On the 
whole, however, the summer season has panned out a little better 
and it is generally conceded that the paper industry, both from a 
wholesale and manufacturing standpoint, has stood up remarkably 
well in the face of adverse conditions. There is no question but 
the sale of the fine papers has been light during the summer 
months and coarse papers have also suffered. But there are 
other lines of paper, such’ as light weights, fancy papers and 
specialty lines that have been selling remarkably well and firms 
handling general paper lines have felt the pinch of dull business 
very lightly. Bonds, ledgers and writings are in light demand 
at the moment and have been so for some little time, while on 
the other hand book papers are selling fairly well. Coated stock 
has fallen off in demand of late. 

Generally speaking the paper manufacturing trade is operating 
lightly, although book mills, for instance, are well employed, and 
most of them are running close to capacity. Other fine paper 
mills are not so busy and most of them could handle a good deal 
more business than is coming their way just now. Coarse paper 
mills are operating lightly and have had rather a dull summer 
with demand spotty and sales light for the most part. Small 
quantity buying has prevailed in both wholesale and manufactur- 
ing coarse paper circles all summer and there is no sign of an 
immediate improvement. The kraft market is none too strong 
although it is undergoing improvement. There is practically no 
export market and with a couple of western mills looking after 
that section of the Dominion, tonnages being shipped there from 
the east are light and most sales have to be made in Ontario 
and eastern Canada, which are buying in small lots. It is 
characteristic of the kraft paper market that neither consumer 
nor wholesaler stocks for more than a month or so which keeps 
the demand fairly even and steady. 

There has been very little pick-up in the paper converting 
trade and manufactured stationery lines are still moving slowly. 
The envelope manufacturing trade is also operating lightly, both 
on standard and special lines. Light weight paper mills are 
quite busy and their product is selling well. On the other hand, 
grease proof, waxing, glassine and similar papers are in light 
demand. Prices on all lines of paper remain firm and while 
competition has been keen, it has not been sufficient to cause 
any marked price recessions. 


Paper Exhibits at the “Ex” 

Canadian-made papers were brought into prominence at the 
Canadian National Exhibition this yezr through some splendid 
exhibits by a number of paper firms. One of the most pretentious 
displays was by the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., Thorold, which 
had an elaborately decorated booth featuring tissue, crepe and 
toilet lines, with a number of demonstrators illustrating the great 
variety of uses tissues and other fancy papers are being put to 
now in the way of decorations for practically all occasions. The 
C. V. Syrett Paper Company had a fine display of wrappings, 
kraft and general paper lines handled, and the American Paper 
Mills demonstrated tissue and light weight paper lines. The 
Old Dutch Mill, as usual, was the sign of the W. J. Gage Com- 


pany, Ltd., featuring Holland Linen and a wide range of 
papeteries, while the Copp, Clarke Company, Ltd., displayed a 
number of their leading lines. The Denison Manufacturing 
Company, also had a wide range of their lines on exhibition. 
Considerable attention was paid to Canada’s natural resources 
in the way of pulp wood and pulp areas in exhibits by both 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


Forest Fires in Algoma 

The bush fire on the Ghost River at Puckashaw was again 
out of control this week, according to reports from Sault Ste. 
Marie, after consuming 2,400 acres of pulp wood and heavy 
spruce slashings on Rock Mountain. The first is one of the most 
spectacular Algoma has ever had to contend with. Sixty men are 
fighting the blaze. The fire lines are holding the blaze on the 
northeast side, but at the northwest a desperate battle is taking 
place. So dry is the bush that at the request of pulp and lumber 
companies the forestry branch has discontinued issuing bush 
permits in areas where fires could cause damage. This applies 
to the Carpenter-Hixon limits, back of Blind River, and to the 
Hope Lumber Company limits at Ranger Lake. The ban will 
be lifted when rain comes. The whole district is shrouded in 
smoke which makes it difficult to define the limits of the Puck- 
asaw fire. 

Paper Stock Company Suffers Fire Loss 

Two alarms of fire at the warehouse on Wellington street 
West, of Buscombe & Dodge, forced the city fire fighters of 
eighteen downtown sections to the limit for over two hours. 
Paper stock and bundled rags, valued by the partners at about 
$20,000 was in jeopardy, but that loss was lessened materially by 
the fact that the firemen held the fire to the top floor and roof 
which were totally destroyed. Most of the loss was covered by 
insurance. 

Canadian Pulp Popular in France 

Emile Piens, counsel-at Paris for the External Trade Depart- 
ment of the Government of France spent a few days in Toronto 
recently and in an interview stated that French manufacturers 
of paper and paper products would rather buy their raw pulp 
from Canada than from Sweden even though they do not expect 
to save money by so doing. Although France at present imported 
95 per cent of her raw pulp from Sweden, French manufacturers 
would buy all their pulp from Canada provided the price was no 
higher, he declared. M. Piens was in the city with a party of 
professional men and their wives from Paris. In Canada he is 
interviewing business leaders, especially those in ‘the pulp and 
paper business, in the hope of eventually bringing about a trade 
agreement with Canada which will enable France to buy her 
pulp here. He said that his expectation that Canada would be 
able to meet Sweden’s prices was based on the fact that water 
transportation was cheaper than rail. French manufacturers, he 
said, were especially desirous of using Canadian pulp for the 
manufacture of heavy paper bags and durable wrapping paper. 
At the present time in France many paper bags were made from 
jute. These were not as Satisfactory as those made from pulp 
paper. M. Piens and party will visit different points in the 
United States before returning to their own country. 


Paper Board at 90 Per Cent Capacity 
Operations of the Toronto and Montreal plants of the Canadian 
Paperboard Company last month were on a more encouraging 
scale than for some time past. The company is still in the 
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hands of a receiver and its affairs are rapidly being straightened 
out and the business increased. The Toronto plant operated close 
to ninety per cent capacity and the Montreal factory about reached 
that mark. It is said that a slight improvement in the market 
for paper board products would justify the company considering 
reopening one or the other of the mills at Frankford or Campbell- 
ford, both of which have been closed up for some months, No 
statement has been issued by the receiver of late as to the financial 
status of the company. Though operations in July and August 
were fairly satisfactory, the amount of profit realized would not 
make any material difference in the position of the company. 


News Print Production Costs Reduced 


One of the principal features of the financial statements of the 
Canadian news print manufacturers this year will be the sub- 
stantial cut made in operating costs. Realizing that a price 
advance was unlikely this year, the managements undertook to 
pare costs to the bone, many of the companies making changes 
in internal organization with a view to economies. The greatest 
advances have been made in mill operations and in purchases 
of pulpwood. The lower scale of operations and the decline 
in exports of pulpwood have placed the producers in an excellent 
position to bargain for their pulpwood supplies. Most of the 
manufacturers secure only a portion of their pulpwood require- 
ments from their own limits, the balance being sought from 
pulpwood operators and settlers. It is difficult to make any 
estimate of the savings that have been effected in pulpwood 
purchases, but recent quotations would indicate that substantial 
cuts have been made in expenditures. Last year No. 1 pulpwood 
was selling around $15 per cord, while this year the figure is 
not much above $10 or $11 a cord. Following up this saving 
the manufacturers are concentrating their news print production 
on the low cost mills. Some of the old high cost mills have been 
closed down, while others are only operating at a fraction of their 
capacities. The result has been that production has been stepped 
up in the low cost mills and an appreciable saving made in costs. 
One -news print manufacturer stated that considerable more 
could be done along these lines, dependent upon the outcome of 
overtures for a price increase at the beginning of the year. In 
the event of no change, as now seems likely, it is altogether 
possible that the mills will carry forward even further their 
policy of concentrating production in the more efficient mills. 
Companies that would benefit materially by such a policy are 
Abitibi, Canada Power, and St. Lawrence. These three principal 
producers. all have one or more high cost mills. Through switch- 
ing tonnage to their more efficient units, costs can be kept low and 
a larger margin of profit secured. 


Curtailment of Pulpwood. Operations 


Unless conditions materially improve within the next two 
months, there will be at least 10,000 fewer men employed at 
pulpwood operations and lumbering in the bush this winter than 
there were a year ago. With yards overtaxed at the present 
time, and no markets apparently available, most operators plan, 
it is understood, to reduce their cutting this season by a third. 
In some cases the reduction will approximate fifty per cent. In 
fact the largest log company in the province of Ontario has 
expressed the intention of taking out only 350,000 pieces of timber 
this season, whereas last winter they took out 1,250,000 pieces. 
Reduced production means reduced employment. Not only will 
the “bush” army drop from some 20,000 strong of other years 
to 9000 or 10,000 at the most, but there will be a decided decrease 
in the number of saw mill crews. Right now, in the case of 
most mills, a single crew is operating, whereas two or three 
were engaged formerly. Similar conditions are said to exist 
within the pulp industry. In some areas, operations will, it is 
said, be up to standard, but in the majority of instances—due 
chiefly to the general uncertainty regarding news print—reduced 
activities and reduced labor will be the order of things. 

The Government has already taken the matter in hand. Premier 
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Ferguson and the Hon. William Finlayson, Minister of Lands 
and Forests, had a long conference this week with a deputation 
headed by George B. Nicholson, Conservative M. P. elect for 
East Algome, and comprising of 24 operators, representative of 
the lumber and pulp industries from the Quebec to the Manitoba 
boundaries. No announcement came from the Government after- 
ward, but it is learned on good authority that steps will be taken 
immediately from Queen’s Park to ease, by means of road con- 
struction and other Northern development work, any acute 
unemployment situation that may arise from the slackening off 
in pulp and timber operations. The operators pressed, it is said, 
for an abatement of their timber dues and a reduction in their 
bonus stumpage. Without such encouragement they would be 
compelled, they are said to have informed the Government, to 
operate on a more greatly reduced scale than now obtained, and, 
in some cases smaller companies might have to go out of busi- 
ness altogether. No promise was held out to them, it is under- 
stood, but their requests will have the serious consideration of 
the Cabinet at their next council meeting. 


To Improve A. P. W. Paper Co. Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Atpany, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—Plans are under way for 
doubling production at the plant of the A. P. W. Paper Company, 
according to Roger W. Babson, who recently acquired a con- 
trolling interest. Mr. Babson had just returned from a trip 
through the West and is of the opinion that exceedingly good 
times are ahead. He grew enthusiastic when discussing industrial 
conditions as he believes that this city is destined to be the 
jobbing center of the country and a leading industrial city. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that 10,000,000 people in this country 
use our products made in this city from lumber cut by our own 
men and conveyed here in our own fleet of steamships. People 
smile when they mention our products but it’s really a serious 
business and we make other things, paper towels, for instance. 
We are finding new markets for our paper products besides in- 
venting and discovering new uses. 

“We have plans under way for doubling the capacity of ‘our 
plant which wassincreased in size by a large addition about a 
year ago. Since taking over the corapany a few months ago, 
we have experienced the best business the firm ever had and 
indications are that the remainder of the year will break all 
records. A trade name and a trade mark has been decided upon 
to distinguish present and prospective products, allied and other- 
wise, and this will include prominently the legend A. P. W.” 

He disclosed several secrets of his merchandising ability in the 
distribution and marketing of A. P. W products but said it would 
not be fair to relate them at this time. However, it is sufficient 
to say that he is applying to selling methods the psychology of 


_ trade gathered in many years of close study of the stock exchange. 


Paper Mill Men Join Traffic Bureau 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—Prominent paper mill men 
of this section are members of the newly organized traffic and 
transportation bureau of the local Chamber of Commerce. Rep- 
resentatives of the various industries were invited to a sessiori 
this week at which the new body was organized. Among those 
identified with the organization are P. L. Williams and R. C. 
Rowmel, of the Carthage Pulp and Board Company; H. S. Lewis, 
of the J. P. Lewis Company, Beaver Falls; D. W. Sarvay, of 
the Ryther and Pringle Machine Company, Carthage; W. S. Peck, 
of the Carthage Supply Company; F. E. Woods, of the Climax 
Manufacturing Company, Castorland; M. Koenig, of the Carbola 
Chemical Company, Natural Bridge; O. H. Braman, of the 
Braman Manufacturing Company and Charles Slack, of Paper- 
makers’ Chemical Company, Carthage. The group will convene 
when occasion demands. 
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Wisconsin Mills to Pay Higher Freight Rates 


Ruling of Interstate Commerce Commission Increases Rate On Printing and Writing Paper 
From Fox River to Chicago From 17 to 20 Cents Per 100 Pounds — Another Decision 
Rules That Rates From Hamilton, Ohio, Favor Wisconsin Cities 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLEiuN, Wis., September 1, 1930—Two new decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission gave paper manufacturers 
of Wisconsin higher freight rates. One of the rulings increases 
the rate on printing and writing paper from 17 cents to 20 
cents a hundred pounds. This decision came as part of a con- 
solidated case involving the general structure of rates on these 
products through central and trunk line territories. 

Western carriers sought a rate of 21.5 cents on printing paper 
from the Fox River Valley group. The commission declared, 
however, “that the present rate on news print from the Fox 
River group to Chicago does not appear to be too low, or that 
the present rates on printing paper from certain Michigan points 
to Chicago afford a proper standard for readjusting the rate 
from the Fox River group. 

“Everything considered, we believe that a rate of 20 cents 
will be a just and reasonable maximum rate for the future from 
the Fox River group to the Chicago group.” 

The commission also upheld the practice of grouping mills in 
Wisconsin for rate-fixing purposes although it is not done in 
Michigan. 

In the second decision, the commission ruled -that freight 
rates on paper from Hamilton, Ohio, to Oklahoma favor Wis- 
consin cities. The Fox River group has been enjoying a rate 
from 5 to 8% cents lower than the Hamilton rate. The decision 
was made in a complaint brought by the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, and Champion Fibre Company, of Hamilton. 
The commission ordered the railroads to stop the alleged dis- 
crimination against Hamilton. The Fox River group was aided 
in its fight by the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufacturers 
Traffic Association. ° 


International Wire Works Addition 
A large addition is being built to the plant of the Interna- 
tional Wire Works, Menasha, Wis., in order to afford increased 
operating and storage facilities. Outer walls of the first floor 
have been completed. The building will be ready for use in 
about two months. 


Allan Waste Paper Co. Expands 

The Allen Waste Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., is adding 
a second story to its large warehouse. The roof has been raised 
and the walls are under construction. The addition will be used 
for a sorting and grading room. This company started busi- 
ness just a short time ago and is making its third plant en- 
largement. 

Fighting Forest Fires 


Methods of fighting forest fires so as to stop the heavy timber 
losses were discussed by representatives of state and county 
governments, timber and paper mill owners and others at a 
meeting last week at Ashland, Wis. Five serious fires were 
raging in that locality at the time the session was called, one 
of them burning up over 2,000 acres near Marengo. 

Proposals were made that the state purchase lands along the 
highways so as to keep them clear of slashings, since many of 
the fires are started by tourists. This recommendation came 
from O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Association. He also suggested burning permits 
issued only to responsible persons. 

Another plan advanced was that of equipping county road 


maintenance crews so they could fight fires. By a co-operative 
plan, it was believed that effective work could be done. Stress 
also was laid upon the use of airplanes to detect fires. Guy 
Waldo, of the Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, Wis., 
urged that roads be built immediately so as to give ready access 
to all areas. Committees were appointed to attempt to work 
out a practical plan for each suggestion offered. 


More Paper Mill Workers Employed 

Employment in the pulp and paper industry in Wisconsin 
has shown a slight improvement, according to a survey com- 
pleted recently by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Some 
of the mills where slack schedules were maintained are begin- 
ning to increase production. Many mills have been operating 
on their usual scale with their present force but have not taken 
on any new men. The employment situation in Wisconsin as 
a whole has been about the ‘best in the entire United. States, 
according to figures thus far released from the federal census. 


Another Federal Forest for Wisconsin 
Another federal forest-is being established in Wisconsin, and 
is to include 268,000 acres in Oconto county, and 13,000 acres 
in Marinette county. These lands will be offered to the United 
States government for $1 to $2 per acre and will be set aside 
as forest preserves and for scientific tree growing. This land 


is an area of convenient access to paper mills of the Fox 
River Valley. 


George A. Whiting Estate Appraised 

A revised appraisal of the estate of George A. Whiting, late 
paper manufacturer of Neenah, Wis., reveals that he left ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. The executors are E. A. Oberweiser, 
president of the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Frank B. 
Whiting, vice president of the George A. Whiting Paper Com- 
pany, and George Hilton, of Oshkosh, Wis. Lawrence and 
Ripon Colleges, of Wisconsin, are to receive bequests of $62,- 
000 each after fulfilment of trust provisions, and there is an 
additional gift of $10,000 to Ripon College. Another bequest 
gives Theda Clark hospital, Neenah, $25,000. Mrs. Mae E. 
Whiting, widow, is the chief beneficiary, and the bulk of the 
estate will pass in ten years to the son, Frank B. Whiting. 


Build New Hydro-Electric Power Plant 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ocpenspurc, N. Y., September 2, 1930—A new hydro-electric 
power plant is under course of construction by Frank A. Augs- 
bury, prominent paper manufacturer, at Mont Louis, on the Gulf 
cf St. Lawrence, where he owns vast timber lands. When com- 
pleted the power will be used to operate the plant at the pulpwood 
terminal which heretofore used steam. A wooden dam has al- 
ready been erected a few miles north of Mont Louis and a fall 
of 160 feet will aid in supplying several thousand units of horse- 
power. 

Virtually all of the pulpwood cut on the Mont Louis tract, 
owned by Mr. Augsbury, is shipped by water to the Algonquin 
Paper Mill in this city and plans call for continuation of. timber 
cutting for many years. A large force is kept steadily employed 
on the land in supplying a steady flow of pulpwood for the 
Algonquin Mill and only recently officials returned from a tour 
of inspection of the property. 
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CHANGE COLORS AND GRADES 
WITHOUT FIBRE LOSS 


In any mill that makes frequent changes 
of colors and grades, the save-all has 
a particularly hard job. Yet the new 
Bird Save-All, especially well fitted to 
handle these changes, works beauti- 
fully in such mills. Let us show you 
why. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIRD CLOSED SYSTEM 
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Brighter Outlook For Paper Trade In Chicago 


Manufacturers Representatives and Distributors Anticipate Slight Renewal of Business Activity 
In Early Autumn—News Print Market Reported to be Simply Marking Time—Kraft 
Paper Situation Remains Practically Unchanged 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 2, 1930.—Indications point to a slight 
renewal of business activity following a long summer of relative 
inactivity in the Chicago paper business, according to reports 
from jobbers and manufacturers representatives here. Fine paper 
representatives are carefully watching the trend during the next 
week with the hope that the market will remain firm following 
important meetings held prior to Labor Day. If the market is 
allowed to continue on the same basis over this period the belief 
is prevalent here that the conditions in these lines will remain 
much the same until well on into next year. A number of 
representatives of these lines feel that jobbers want to keep con- 
ditions as normal as possible in expectation of a revival of busi- 
ness in the early Fall. 

The news print market is simply marking time, say reports, 
with considerable confidence evidenced in renewed activity. The 
kraft market is the same as last week with prices low and even 
at that basis but with expectations for a better Fall market voiced 
on all sides. Ground wood representatives have been doing a 
great deal of worrying over the lack of rainfall and great danger 
of forest fires. However, a good rain has changed conditions 
materially in this section. 


New Paper Bag List Protested 


While the new comparative list of grocers bags and the new 
discount table published under date of August 15, 1930 merits a 
great deal of favorable consideration it appears, in the making 
up of this list, that insufficient thought was given to the distributor 
of paper bags in so far as his resale margin is concerned. The 
standardization of sizes and weights is to be highly commended, 
but the list in its present form will not work out practically. 
At least such is the reaction experienced by a number of dis- 
tributors in Chicago and elsewhere. If the jobbers were to use 
today’s published cost of 25-4/10 and 5 on ordinary self opening 
kraft bags he would find it necessary when reselling small quan- 
tities or broken bales to discard the present discount table and 
list his bags at net per thousand prices other than those shown 
in any of the discounts now appearing on the table. This situa- 
tion is even more pronounced with reference to bags listed at 
25-10-5 or 25-2/10. 

To satisfy all practical requirements it will be necessary either 
to raise the list or to put into operation in addition to the dis- 
counts of 25 per cent now existing, additional discounts of 15 
off the list and 20 off the list so that the distributor may properly 
fix his resale prices and still be able to list his bags at discounts 
off the list rather than at net per thousand prices. 

We may look a little bit into the future when the market will 
unquestionably become stronger and the bag that is today being 
listed ‘at 25-4/10 and 5 may list at 25-3/10 and even higher. The 
spread between 25 off the list and the cost to the jobber now or 
in the future is obviously insufficient. 

The reaction experienced in Chicago is best evidenced by a 
resolution adopted by the Chicago Paper Association at its meet- 
ing on August 26, of which the following is a copy: 

Whereas the Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute and the manu- 
facturers of paper bags have recently published a new compara- 
tive list of grocer bags, which list was intended to be placed 
in operation on August 15, 1930, and 

Whereas the discounts now embodied in this list fail to give 
the distributor a sufficient or adequate resale margin particularly 
on broken bales of bags and small quantities, and 


Whereas the list in its present form does not practically fulfill 
the distributor’s requirements, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Chicago Paper Asso- 
ciation, having in mind the best interests of its members as well 
as the bag manufacturers, protest against the adoption of the new 
list referred to, and 

Be it further resolved that this association recommend to the 
manufacturers of bags and to the Paper Bag Institute the imme- 
diate adoption of such remedial measures as the circumstances 
warrant. 


Chicago Paper Salesmen’s Activities 


The final outing of the Chicago division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry bids fair to be just about the 
biggest sports event on the calendar in September, according to 
Harold Knott, president, who confidently expects more than 75 
par and sub-par shooters at the Wilmette Country Club on 
September 18. The battle for the Harbison trophy will be, of 
course, the feature entanglement of the day. However, arrange- 
ments are being made for a dinner in the evening that has all 
the ear marks of a “gala” affair. At that time all sorts of prizes 
will be passed out, a number of prominent visitors will be on 
hand to do the speaking—what little there is—and there will 
probably be plenty of singing led by the inimitable “Jim” Coy, 
than which there is no “whitcher” at that job. In the meantime 
the regular Monday meetings of the association will get under 
way on September 8 at the Hamilton Club. 


News of the Trade 


Announcement is made from the Seaman Paper Company that 
its paper merchandising plant in St. Louis has been sold to 
Tobey’s Fine Papers, Inc., the sale having been effective on 
August 1. S. M. Tobey, formerly head of the Seaman Paper 
Company’s St. Louis Division, is the head of the new concern 
and the same executive personnel will remain in charge. 

The “Forecastle,” house organ of the Seaman Paper Company, 
makes its August appearance this week. The newsy, four page 
sheet is printed on Seaman’s Convoy E. F. and, for one of many 
features, carries again the formal announcement of the sale of 
its Chicago paper merchandise business to the Whitaker Paper 
Company. A column “purely personal” is recommended to any- 
one as a delightful way of putting the persorial contact into 
merchandising. The column gives personal mention of several 
executives, evidently customers of Seaman. Perhaps the big 
feature is the story “Jes Plain Oh,” by a certain “Dusty Waters” 
which, after the fashion of Amos and Andy, gives the reader 
excellent bits of advice on the meaning of words, advertisements 
and all the rest of this advertising business. 

The LaSalle Paper Company is keeping right up with the 
trend of the time by issuing a series of blotters featuring copy 
on the history of aviation. Number 8 of this monthly series has 
just come across the boards. Perhaps there is nothing so much 
on the tip of every one’s tongue as aviation. 


Swedish Sulphite Market Unstable 
Wasurncton, D. C., September 3, 1930.—While approximately 
80 per cent of the output of sulphite pulp for the year in 
Sweden is said to have been disposed of by the end of June, 
the financial return is considered entirely unsatisfactory, and the 
market lacks the ‘desired stability, according to J. B. Osborne, 
American Consul General at Stockholm. 
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leu News Print Merger May Be Effected 


Negotiations Reported to be Under Way For Amalgamation of Canada Power & Paper Corp., 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Backus-Brook s Canadian Interests and St. Lawrence Corp. 
—Consolidation Would Make For Economy and Stabilized Conditions 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., September 1, 1930—Much interest has been 
aroused here by the news, published in last week’s issue of the 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL, of the rumored possibility of a merger 
between the Canada Power and Paper Corporation and the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company. The general inclination is 
to believe that some such arrangement is under way, and papers 
here even give credence to a report that a much larger amalgam- 
ation is being negotiated, embracing not only the companies named 
but also the Backus-Brooks Canadian interests and the St. 
Lawrence Corporation. The idea, it is said, is to form a holding 
company for these four organizations, which would place under 
control assets exceeding $500,000,000, pulpwood resources of over 
100,000,000 cords and mills stretching from Quebec to Manitoba, 
with a capacity for the production of well over 6,000 tons of 
news print per day besides a large tonnage of a variety of other 
paper products. Negotiations for this amalgamation are said to 
have taken place from time to time but have come to nothing 
owing to the difficulty of arriving at a mutually satisfactory 
appraisal of properties. Now, however, the negotiations, it is 
said, have been renewed, with a fair promise of success, and 
if the larger scheme does not carry the eventual coming together 
of Canada Power and Paper is regarded as more or less of a 
certainty. 

As was stated last week, Canada Power and Paper Company 
has news print mills in Quebec, at Shawinigan Falls, Cab dela 
Madeleine, Grand Mere, Port Alfred, Three Rivers and Quebec 
City—total capacity 2,500 tons per day. 

Abitibi has mills at Murray Bay and Beaupre in Quebec; at 
Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, Saulte Ste. Marie, Iroquois Falls, 
Smoooth Rock Falls, and Fort William in Ontario; and at Pine 
Falls, Manitoba—total capacity, 2,200 tons per day. 

The St. Lawrence Corporation’s mills are at Three Rivers, 
Bromptonville, and Dolbeau, in Quebec—capacity 810 tons per 
day. 

The Backus-Brooks interests have mills at + Fort Frances, Ont., 
and Fort William—capacity 650 tons per day. 

There is some talk of Price Bros & Company, of Quebec, being 
approached, but it is not considered likely that this company, 
which has mills with a capacity between 600 and 700 tons of 
news print and other products per day, would forego its 
independence. 

Such an amalgamation as the one outlined would undoubtedly 
make for economy in operation and for the steadying of the 
market. 

James Maclaren Co. In Another Big Development 

The James Maclaren Company, whose new mill for the manu- 
facture of 250 tons of news print per day will come into operation 
this fall, figures this week in another large scheme, the company 
having made applicution to the Federal government for the con- 
struction of a fourth power plant on the Lievre river, between 
Masson and Buckingham, Que., estimated to cost $10,000,000 
and to develop 120,000 h.p. The Lievre River flows into the 
Ottawa River about 30 miles downstream from the city of Ottawa. 

This firm, one of the oldest lumbering firms in the Ottawa 
Valley, was some two years ago granted a lease by the Provincial 
Government, to develop the power possibilities of High Falls on 
the Lievre, which are situated some miles above its junction 
with the Ottawa River. Two months ago, the power end of the 
James Maclaren Company took out a separate provincial charter 
as the “Buckingham Power Company,” and leased additional 


stretches of the Leivre in order to enlarge the capacity of their 
power houses. 

The transfer of the power lease from the James Maclaren 
Company to the Buckingham Power Company was executed 
towards the latter part of June and signed by representatives of 
the Quebec Government and the Buckingham Power Company on 
the tenth of July. 

The main power dam at High Falls has just been completed 
and turbines installed which will permit development of one 
hundred and twenty thousand horse-power of electrical energy, 
although the company is bound by their contract with the Quebec 
Streams Commission to develop a minimum of thirty thousand. 
The bulk of the new Lievre power enterprise will be used to 
provide motive power for the James Maclaren news print mill 
situated near Masson, Que., which was recently the scene of a 
disastrous fire which swept through the frame buildings and left 
hundreds of its citizens homeless. 

The proposal for financing is understood to include the transfer 
of the present outstanding stock of the James Maclaren Company 
into that of the Maclaren Power and Paper Company, and the 
issuance of $15,000,000 first mortgage convertible bonds, bearing 
a coupon rate of 5 per cent. The issued stock of the company 
will amount to 750,000 shares of no par value, of which 250,000 
will be reserved against redemption of the bonds. The bonds 
are understood to carry a conversion of 10 shares of common 
for each $1,000 bonds. Upon the conversion of these bonds there 
would still remain in the treasury 100,000 shares of common stock. 


Shawinigan Co.’s Large Expansion 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, which is pre- 
dominant in the supply of power to pulp and paper companies 
in the St. Lawrence Valley, proposes to spend $120,000,000 during 
the next ten years in furtherance of its plans to develop the St. 
Maurice River, it was intimated by high officials of the Quebec 
Department of Lands and Forests. Six dams will be constructed 
and over 300,000 h.p. will be developed. 

One of the largest of the new projects is now in progress at 
Rapides Blanc and Rapides des Coeurs, on a seventy-mile stretch 
of the Upper St. Maurice River between the junction of the 
Manouane and St. Maurice rivers and the town of La Tuque on 
the Transcontinental Railway. An annual rental of $25,000 will 
be paid to the Quebec Streams Commission on the projects, 
plus an’ annual rental of one dollar per h.p. generated. It is 
expected that 100,000 h.p. will be developed by July 1, 1933. 


Mersey Plant at Capacity 


The 250-ton news print mill of the Mersey Paper Company at 
Brooklyn, N. S., is running at capacity, and there is talk of the 
installation of another machine adding 125 tons to the daily 
capacity. The company’s steamer Markland, which is specially 
equipped for the transportation of news print is making regular 
trips to the United States ports; the location of the Mersey 
paper plant on tidewater allows this service to be maintained 
throughout the winter. About 80 per cent of production was 
being sold on five-year contracts about three months ago and 
since that time it is understood that further contracts have been 
signed. Indications are that the Mersey plant is a low -cost 
producer. Its location makes for low charges in transportation of 
news print, its source of pulpwood supply is satisfactory while 
the mill itself was built to embody the latest ideas in the manu- 
facture of news print. 
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Demand for Paper Falls Off in Philadelphia 


Local Distributors Experience Usual Seasonal Slackness —- Pennsylvania Manufacturers Con- 
tinue Summer Operating Schedule—Paper Board Situation Practically Unchanged— 
Brisker Trading Looked For With Passing of Labor Day 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 2, 1930.—There was a lull in the 
paper market in the pre-holiday week, as the trade experienced 
the usual quietness of the vacation wind-up. But, as it is cus- 
tomary for buyers to hold off until after Labor Day, there was 
nothing abnormal in the quieter market. The trade is looking 
forward to brisker demand generally. There is realization of the 
needs of concentrated sales promotion work with the coming 
months, as competition will continue keen and dealers are planning 
for revival of business in the Autumn by advance campaigning. 
It will be the alert paper merchant who will gain in business 
although price cutting appears to have been abolished in the 
distributive branch of the industry. 

Though wholesalers of paper, particularly those in the fine 
paper division, state that the month of July was fairly good 
and in a few cases exceptionally brisk, they have not been as 
optimistic in reporting sales for August—and throughout the 
final days of the month business was at a standstill. While the 
wholesalers were able to secure greater volume of contract orders 
over the last half of the year, there was not as active demand for 
special orders in bulk purchases to tide over the immediate future 
or possibly early Fall needs as customarily might be had at this 
time in anticipation of livelier operations. The demand has been 
chiefly for bulkier papers used in manufacture of cheap literature. 
There has been better marketing of fine writing papers among 
the mill representative. Waterproof and grease proof papers 
have been showing signs of Fall revival. Krafts are quieter. 
Tissues are improving, but building papers are draggy, as are 
manilas and sheet news print. 

Though mills experienced a spurt of business in late August, 
there has been no departure from the summer schedule oper- 
ations of from four to four and a half days working week. 
While a few book and other fine paper manufacturers will slightly 
extend production there will be postponement of normal full time 
working until a decided change for improvement in business 
appears. Board mills seem to be the most concerned with cur- 
tailment as there has been little interest manifested in the board 
market so far this season. Prices, however, are ready at the low 
levels which have been noted throughout the year. 

Paper stocks of the better sort are in demand. There has been 
absorption oi soft and hard shavings, writing papers and ledgers. 
Book grades are softer. Common papers are in better demand 
though still low in prices. All available supplies of the better 
grades of paper stock are moving as soon as collected. The rag 
market is draggy. Wholesalers of paper stock report better 
mill inquiries through buying at present is restricted to hand 
to mouth type. 

Many Paper Houses to Move 


Tke D. L. Ward Company, Beck Paper Comoany, Eastern 
Paper Company, E. L. Richards, Royal Kendig Company, and 
Milton Bradley, will shortly be located in the Terminal Commerce 
Building, the only structure of its kind in the world with com- 
bination of warehouse, shipping and garage services, sales and 
executive offices, under a single roof, with eighteen stories, ex- 
tending an entire city square, located on the Reading Railroad 
within short distance of the Pennsylvania Railroad and in the 
heart of the central business and shopping section, just three 
squares from City Hall. It is located at Broad and Callowhill, 
where the railroad siding abounds the business section, and 
connects with the shipping facilities along the water front of 
the Delaware, extending to the Schuylkill River, where water 


transportation may be made directly, as well as rail communi- 
cation. The building has shipping platforms with modern elec- 
trical elevators, telephone services, accommodations for four 
hundred autos or teams, and garage facilities in the building 
adjoining the mammoth shipping platform for six hundred autos. 

The D. L. Ward Company will occupy the third floor, while 
the Beck Paper Company will be an occupant of the same story 
and the Eastern Paper Company will be housed on the fifth floor. 
The E. L. Richards Company, which is the Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Buffalo Envelope Company, has taken quarters 
on the 7th floor and with the firm will be C. F. Koenig, who has 
been associated with the company in its present offices in the 
Drexel Building. . 

Huff Paper Co. to Combine Sales and Warehouse 

After September 1 the Huff Paper Company, which is an old 
established wrapping paper and specialty house, with a business 
history of 41 years, will combine sales, exectuive and warehousing 
facilities under a single roof in the Terminal Warehouse Building 
at Delaware avenue, and Spring Garden street. This firm has 
long occupied offices in the Denckla Building, where the founder 
of the business, the late Charles Huff, began his career as paper 
dealer after an attachment to the trade in the capacity of bag 
manufacturer. The warehouses were maintained separately and 
in order to avoid delays necessitated by the long distance traveled 
between the central city offices and the warehouses, which have 
been established in the Terminal Building for many years, the 
officials of the firm decided to combine the two departments and 
so save time and give greater efficiency in its services to the 
trade by speeding up shipments and handling orders with despatch. 
The firm has taken 25,000 square feet of space in the Terminal 
Warehouse Building, removing the warehouses formerly occupied 
from the fifth to the third floor and acquiring the additional 
space necessary for the executive sales offices, which have been 
equipped with up-to-the-minute office and paper storage equip- 
ment and attractive surroundings in furniture. The group of 
progressive young paper men who took over the Huff Paper 
Company in 1922, formed its incorporated interests and who now 
conduct a paper concern carrying a representative paper mill 
connection with some of the largest paper manufacturers and 
bag producers, are: President, S. L. Warner; Treasurer, H. L. 
Adler, and Secretary, H. H. Huquenele. The firm is one of the 
largest local dealers in wrapping paper, bags, sanitary products, 
paper cans, napkins, tissues and like papers, with a wide range 
of specialties. 

Lily Cup and Specialty Co. Moves 

Removal of the Lily Cup and Specialty Company from its 
former location in the Denckla Building, to new quarters in the 
Terminal Warehouse Building, at Delaware Avenue and Spring 
Garden street, was completed last week. The firm distributes the 
Lily drinking cup and allied products. 

W. S. Wilcox Returns from Europe 

President W. S. Wilcox, of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association, and member of the firm of Wilcox, Walter, Furlong 
Company, 17 South 6th street, who has been spending the summer 
months in Europe, returned to Philadelphia last week. He spent 
two months in touring the British Isles and the Continent. 

Safepack Mills’ New Product 

The Safepack Mills, now a subsidiary of the Rubberoid Cor- 
poration, with mills and plant for the manufacture of water- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A close-up view of a section of the side 
of the Empire State Building, New York 
City, looking upward. Nirosta strips be- 
tween the windows climb in gleaming 
parallels from the sixth floor to the top. 


forces. It is amazingly resistant to 
acids; it solves contamination prob- 
lems. » » Nirosta is being deep- 
drawn, wire-drawn, spun, forged, cast, 
machined and welded. Nothing can 
match it for wire, beaters, strainers, 
Hollander knives, doctor blades, di- 
gesters, cooling coils, piping and simi- 
lar uses. » » Processed under Krupp 


Nirosta patents, Nirosta provides an 


exclusive maximum resistance and duc- 
tility. Only Nirosta will give Nirosta 
results. » » Corrosion and contamina- 
tion need no longer add heavilyto your 
costs. Let us give you the inspiring 
Forty- 
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Obituary 


Leslie Richard Palmer 

Leslie Richard Palmer, who began his career as a lawyer in 
New York and closed it as one of the leading bankers of West- 
chester County, died early Sundaygin the Presbyterian Hospital. 
He had been ill for about six wéeks, under the care of Dr. Amos 
© Squire, Medical Examiner of Westchester, who was also 
his personal physician. A sudden heart attack was the cause of 
death. Mr. Palmer was fifty-three years old and lived on Sunny- 
side Lane, Irvington-on-Hudson, next to Sunnyside, the home of 
Washington Irving. . 

Mr. Palmer reached the climax of his activity as a banker 
last year, when he effected a merger. which formed the First 
National Bank and Trust Company of Yonkers, the largest bank 
in the Hudson Valley between New York and Albany. He was 
president of this institution when he died. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Walden, N. Y., and was educated at 
Cornell, where he was graduated in 1897 with degrees of B. Ph. 
and LL. B. The next year he was admitted to the New York 
Bar and began the practice of law in New York, continuing until 
1912, principally in the real estate field.. At that time he became 
interested in banking. , 

He first acquired control of three Westchester County banks, 
the First National Bank of Croton, the Ossining Trust Company 
and the First National Bank of Hastings. These institutions 
he ran as separate units, holding various offices in each. About 
nine years ago he entered the banking field in Yonkers, when he 
became president of the First National Bank of Yonkers. 

The bank prospered under his direction and its stock rose 
steadily. Last year he was in a positoin to propose a merger 
and finally presuaded the stockholders of the Bryn-Mawr National 
Bank and the Yonkers Trust Company to merge with his bank to 
form the new institution, the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Yonkers. The branch offices of the old banks con- 
tinued to operate throughout the city after the merger. 

Mr. Palmer had been elected to the first board of directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 1914.and was re-elected 
in 1915 and 1918, resigning finally in 1921 to accept the presidency 
of the First National Bank of Yonkers. He was interested in 
many other business projects in Westchester County. Recently 
he had been involved in the construction of the new twelve-story 
terminal of the Putnam division of the New York Central 
Railroad in Getty Square, Yonkers, which will be the tallest 
building in Westchester County. 

He was also president and director of the Yonkers. Safe Deposit 
Company and the First National Bank of Hastings; chairman 
of the board and a-director of the Ossining Trust Company, a 
director of the Ossining Trust Company and the First National 
Bank of Croton and the Lawyers Westchester Title Mortgage 
Company; president and director of the Commonwealth Security 
and Mortgage Company, the Croton Docks Company, the Yonkers 
Security Company; chairman of the executive committee and a 
director of the Suburban Insurance Company, and the Contract 
and Improvement Company and vice-president of the Brunswick 
Site Company. He was formerly for a number of years presi- 
dent of the Lockwood Trade Journal Company, publisher of the 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 

From 1915 to 1918 he was a trustee of the Fifth Avenue 
Association. He was a member of Phi Delta Phi fraternity and 
of the following clubs: Sleepy Hollow Country, Army and Navy, 
Cornell University, Bankers, Masonic Arts and Sciences and the 
St. Nicholas Society. 3 

His wife, the former Edith Suplee, and two sons, Richard and 
Wayne, survive. 


Edward W. Remington 
Watertown, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—Word was received 
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this week of the death in the Bronxwood Sanitarium, New York 
City, of Edward W. Remington, for many years a prominent 
figure in the paper industry of Northern New York He was 
born at Manilus, N. Y., in 1858 and following graduation from 
the local high school he became identified with his father in the 
paper business. 

For a number: of years he was connected with the Watertown 
Paper Company, which was: organized in 1862 by A. D. Remington 
and C. R. Remington, his uncles, and W. D. Sewall. In 1881 
the holdings held by C. R. Reminton were taken over by Edward 
W. Remington and shortly after the capital stock was increased. 
The deceased was also one of the organizers of the H. Remington 
& Son Paper* Company, which constructed a mill in the village 
of Black River in 1886. The mill: furnished pulp for the Water- 
town Paper Company. About twenty-five years ago Edward 
Remington disposed of his interests in the H. Remingion & Son 
Paper Company and the Watertown Paper Company to J. B. 
Taylor before moving to Philadelphia. 

Several generations of the Remington family were engaged in 
paper manufacturing in Northern New York and their connection 
with the industry dates back to 1854 when Illustrious Remington 
and a son, Alfred, came to Watertown and established the first 
mill on the site known as Sewall’s Island. The connection of 
the family with the paper industry was maintained until 1914 
when the three mills of the Remington group in St. Lawrence 
County were sold to the Hanna interests. 


George F. Shevlin 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fats, N. Y., September 2, 1930—George F: Shevlin, 
senior member of George F. Shevlin & Co., manufacturers of pulp 
and paper mill machinery, died this week at his home here 
following a long illness. He was born in Albany in 1852. Early 
in his youth he became engaged in the invention and manufacture 
of pulp and paper mill equipment and was responsible for the 
construction of a large plant at Saratoga. 

While a resident of that place he played an active part in civic 
enterprises besides being connected with prominent fraternal 
organizations. He is survived by one son and three grandchildren. 


Herbert V. Clark 


Word has been received of the death-of Herbert V. Clark, 
president of the Malone Paper Company, of Malone, New York, 
on August 13, at the age of 69 years. 


J. W. Voller Injured in Auto Accident 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, September 2, 1930.—John William Voller, con- 
struction engineer for the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
Chillicothe, is in a critical condition in a Xenia, Ohio, hospital 
as the result of injuries received when his car went into the 
ditch along side the Jamestown pike, near Xenia, the past week. 
Mrs. Mary Louise Voller, 35 years old, his wife, and John W. 
Voller, their three year old son, were’ killed instantly. They 
were crushed under the overturned car. : 

Mr. Voller, 36 years old, is suffering from internal injuries, 
but has a chance to recover, according to late word from the 
hospital. His son, Harlow Voller, six years old, is in the same 
hospital recovering from severe cuts and bruises about the body. 
Marie Pettiford, colored maid, traveling with the Voller family, 
was cut slightly and has been discharged from the hospital to 
which all were removed immediately after the crash. 

The accident occurred when Mr. Voller applied the brakes to 
his car in descending a grade on the Jamestown pike, the machine 
skidding as a result and crashing. head-on into an automobile 
operated by James Stroud, of Xenia, and who was traveling in 
the. opposite direction. The Voller machine, after the collision, 
turned over in the excavation along the highway. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. AGENTS MEET AT ERIE, PA. 


(Continued from page 37) 

2nd. Prize—J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., 
won a Rumidor. (That is not a typographical error, 
Rumidor is correct). 

Quolts 

lst. Prize—Bernard Lipscomb, Richmond Paper Company, Rich- 
mand, Va., won a humidor. 

2nd. Prize—J. Horace Bliss, Daka Paper Company, Erie, | Pa., 
won a cocktail shaker. 


Elections to Agents Advisory Committee 


The following agents were elected to serve on the Agents 
Advisory Committee: 

H. F. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Max 
Greenebaum, Beekman Paper & Card Co., New York City; G. E. 
Caskie, Caskie-Dillard Co., Lynchburg, Va., in place of the 
following agents whose terms expired: 

E. C. Mead, Richmond Paper Co., Richmond, -Va.; Harold 
Helmer, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; J. Nacht, Union 
Card & Paper Co., New York City. 

The following visitors registered to attend either the businéss 
or social activities of the nineteenth annual conference of Ham- 
mermill agents: 

John S. Binley, Hudson Valley Paper Company, Albany, N. Y., 
George S. Clerk, Hudson Valley Paper Company, Albany, 
N. Y., Sydney T. Jones, Hudson Valley Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y., W. A. Rhodes, S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., Philip Rhodes, S. P. Richards Paper Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. Simon Walter, Lehigh Valley Paper House, 
Allentown, Pa., W. M. Baxter, Jr., Baxter Paper Company, Balti- 
more, Md., H. L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass., 
C. A. Esty, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass., John H. Brewer, 
Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass., William H. Howe, 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 

Frank Maguire, Albrecht, Maguire & Mills, Buffalo, N. Y., 
M. L. Kratz, The Alling & Cory Company, Buffalo, N. Y., William 
R. Grazelle, Holland Paper Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Fred Stutz- 
man, Holland Paper Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Louis E. Larson, 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., Chicago, Ill, W. N. Gillett, Chicago 
Paper Company, Chicago, IIl., Guin Olson, Chicago Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., J. E. Abell, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago, 
Ill, C. H. Reeves, Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, Ill., G. W. 
Gould, Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, Ill. J. D. Swigart, 
Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, IIl. 

P. A. Stuhlreyer, The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mark D. Wilson, R. D. Wilson Sons & Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., J: W. Fitzgerald, Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, 
Columbia, S. C., A. M. Miller, The Central Ohio Paper Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, J. E. Alcorn, The Alling & Cory Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, E. A. Petrequin, The Petrequin Paper Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, H. F. Petrequin, the Petrequin Paper Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, H. E. Thompson, The Petrequin Paper 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, J. G. Boshart, John Boshart Paper 
Company, Duluth, Minn., Harold Helmer, Beecher, Peck .& 
Lewis Company, Detroit, Mich. 


P. M. Duggan, Durico Paper Company, Erie, Pa., G. J. Kuebel, 
Durico Paper Company, Erie, Pa., J. M. Knablein, Durico Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. H. S. Wuenschel, Durico Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. F. Dana Payne, Dake Paper Company, Erie, Pa., J. H. 
Bliss, Dake Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Edward Selden, Dake 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Roscoe Taylor, Western Paper Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., L. V. Mulnix, Carpenter Paper Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Harry G. Keffer, Johnston Paper Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. G. R. Magel, Crescent Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Howard Larson, Crescent Paper Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., F. L. Fisher, Central States Envelope Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper 
House, Kansas City, Mo... C. M. Howland, Dudley Paper 


Company, Lansing, Mich. W. D. Williams, Southeastern Paper 
Company, Louisville, Ky., ; 

H. E. Harris, Southeastern Paper Company, Louisville, Ky., 
G. E. Caskie, Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
Harold S. Hundley, Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va., A. D. Tayloe, A. D. Tayloe Paper Company, Memphis, Tenn .4 
W. J. Herrmann, The E. A. Bouer Company, Milwaukee, Wis., E. 
S. Ansley, The E.-A. Bouer Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Frank 
P. Leslie, the John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
R. M. Clements, Clements Paper Company, Nashville, Tenn., G. L. 
Webb, Storrs & Bement Company, New Haven, Conn., A. D. 
Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd, New Orleans, La., Bruce 
Barton, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, N. Y.,, 
W. E. Palmer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
N. Y., C. J. Babcock, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, N. Y. ’ 

Thomas J. Keenan, The Paper Industry, New York, N. Y. 
Howard W. Vernon, Paul E. Vernon & Co., New York, N. Y. 

John C. Howell, New York, N. Y., C. C. Walden, Jr., Walden, 
Sons & Mott, New York, N. Y., D. S. Landau, the Alling & Cory 
Company, New York, N. Y., A. C. Thomas, F.-A. Flinn, Inc., | 
New York, N. Y., Frank E. Floyd National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation New York, N. Y., T. S. Lathrop, Lathrop Paper Company, 7 
New York, N. Y., O. A. Dolge, Green, Low & Dolge, Inc., New | 
York, N. Y., J. C. Nacht, Union Card and Paper Company, | 
New York, N. Y., D. F. McIntosh, American Paper Exports, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., H. C. McNulty, Batten, Barton, Durstine & | 
Osborn, Inc., New York, N. Y., Roger F. Owsley, Batten, Bartory | 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, N. Y., Max Greenebaum, 
Beekman Paper and Card Company, New York, N. Y., Theo. 
Greenebaum, Beekman Paper and Card Company, New York, N. Y. 

Blount Goodwyn, The Old Dominion Paper Company, Nor- 
folk, Va. R. J. Johnston, the Old Dominion Paper Company, 
Norfolk, Va., Edwin Felts, the Old Dominion Paper Company, 
Norfolk, Va., I. W. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Lee Boyer, Western Paper Company, Omaha, Neb., 
J. B. Jones, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Neb., Arthur 
S. Gow, Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas 
R. Fort, Jr.. Thomas W. Price & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Ed. 
McCorkendale, Paper Merchants, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., W. Pred- 
more, Paper Merchants, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, J. G. Seckel, 
Paper Merchants, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., George W. Ward, D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia, Pa., D. E. Davies, The Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Alan Chandler, The Alling & 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. Charles Reitell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. A. Damhorst, Irwin Paper Company, Quincy, IIl., Earnest 
C. Mead, Richmond Paper Company, Richmond, Va., Bernard 
Lipscomb, Richmond Paper Company, Richmond, Va., T. H. Epes- 
Fitzgerald Paper Co. Richmond, Va., Bert Reeves, The Alling 
& Cory Company, Rochester, N. Y., F. X. Polglase, Epes-Fitz- 
gerald Paper Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

C, Raymond Smith, Van Reed Paper Company, Reading, Pa., 
C. E. Schoff, San Antonio Paper Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
S. B. Gaines, Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, Ill., Otto 
A. Brunner, Megargee Brothers, Scranton, Pa. E. L. Wood, P. 
P. Kellogg & Co., Div., Springfield, Mass., F. B. Korbel, P. P. 
Kellogg & Co., Div., Springfield, Mass., R. L. Allison, United 
States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass., E. V. Johnson, 
United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass., G. R. Likins, 
Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, Mo., H. R. Baldwin, 
Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, Mo., R. L. Tillman, 
Beacon Paper Company St. Louis, Mo., J. D. Keating, Troy 
Paper Company, Troy, N. Y., W. N. Schaefer, R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, Washington, D. C., R. P. Andrews, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, Washington, D. C. W. E. Sayle, | 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill, B. R. Moor, Andrews 
Paper House, York, Pa., L. A. Colton, Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THIS IS BUCKEYE COVER 


DRIED ON VERTICALS AT 
THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


HAMILTON,OHIO 


Great for mills making board? Yes 
we grant you that. Standard equip- 
ment for board mills all over the 
country. 


But, that’s only part of the story. 
For instance, here is a cover sheet 
that was made on Verticals. As a 
matter of fact Beckett is putting 
a 20-lb. 20“ x 26” cover stock over 
Verticals with entire success — get- 
ting greater tonnege — and saving 
steam to boot. 


What are you making? Perhaps Ver- 
tical Dryers offer the solution to 
your problem of more dryers with- 
out adding floor space. Think it 
over and let's talk it over. 


VERTICAL DRYERS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO FAIL 
THE BLACK - CLAWSON COMPANY 


HAMILTON.OHIO -OWNERS SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. MIDDLETOWN. OHIO 


” “ — 


GOODYEAR OF AKRON HAD TO HAVE A “— GEAR—AND 
QUICK. RUSHED IT TO THEM BY AIRPLAN 


JUST A MINUTE, BROTHER. WE'RE NOT SHIPPING eget 
BY PLANE JUST YET, SO DON‘T GET US WRO 

WE'RE TRYING TO IMPRESS UPON YOU IS Ar SHARI 
BROTHERS HAVE THE DESIRE AND THE TYPE 


F ORGANI 


TION TO RESPOND IN EMERGENCIES—AND DO SO. 
“MINUTE MEN“ mH NO MISTAKE. COULD BRING UP DOZENS 


OF INSTANCES W; 
ONE OUT OF A 


RE WE HAVE HELPED THIS MILL OR THAT 


GHT PLACE AND GLADLY. 


MAKE “WIRE SHARTLES“ A STANDING EMERGENCY ORDER. 
MIGHT SEND YOU A JORDAN BY PLANE IN A PINCH. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Middletown, Ohio.—The P. A. Sorg Paper Company, Mid- 
dletown, has work under way on a new addition to its plant 
for which plans were recently filed, estimated to cost about 
$30,000, with equipment. Alterations will also be made in pres- 
ent building. 

Indianapolis, Ind——Beach & Arthur, Inc., 221 West South 
street, manufacturer of paper products, has plans for a new 
factory on Columbia Avenue, consisting of a one-story and 
basement unit, 200 x 300 feet, with adjoining structure for office 
service, 60 x 60 feet, estimated to cost over $100,000, with 
equipment. It is proposed to begin work at an early date. 
Harry Fitton, 958 North Pennsylvania street, Indianapolis, is 
architect, and will be in charge of construction. 

Washington, D. C.—The Stone Straw Company, 300 O street, 
N. E., and its affiliated organization, the Stone Paper Tube 
Company, the first noted specializing in the manufacture of 
straw tubes, etc., have work under way on their proposed 
new plant unit, consisting of a five-story and basement struc- 
ture, 90 x 125 feet, to cost approximately $160,000, with equip- 
ment, and it is expected to have the structure ready for ser- 
vice in the near future. A number of sub-contracts have been 
placed for the project, including ornamental and miscellaneous 
iron work to Fred S. Gichner, 214 O street, N. W.; steel sash 
to the David Lupton Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
sprinkler system to the Grinnell Company, Providence, R. I. 
The general contract is being carried out by Boyle-Robertson, 
Inc., Evans Building, Washington. It is understood that the 
company has arranged a list of machinery to be installed in 
the new unit, to provide for large output, as well as for stor- 
age and distributing facilities. I, H Harris, 
architect, in charge. 

Monroe, Mich.—The plant of the Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany was damaged slightly by fire recently, with loss reported 
at about $5,000, and damage will be replaced at once. The 
company is understood to be operating on a ‘basis of about 
125 tons of strawboard per day, used in the manufacture of 
corrugated boxboard specialties, giving employment: to regular 
working quota. Branch plants are also maintained at River 
Rouge, Mich., Aurora, Ill., and Glenfield, Pa. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Beveridge Paper Company, 717 West 
Washington street, dealer in paper stocks, etc., has taken out 
a permit for the construction of a new building for storage 
and distributing service, to be one-story, 53 x 100 feet, loca- 
ted at West Washington street and the White River, reported 
to cost over $17,000, with equipment. Work will be placed 
under way at once. 

Los Angeles, Calif—The Fibreboard Company, Vernon, Los 
Angeles, has filed plans for a new building at its plant at 4444 
Pacific Boulevard, to be one-story, designed for storage and 
distributing service. Estimated cost has not been announced. 

Monroe, Mich—The River Rdisin Paper Company is now 
running its mill on a five-day week basis, with slight gain in 


Washington, is 


working force. The output is understood to approximate about 
70 to 75 per cent of full capacity. 

Williamsport, Pa.—The United States Sandpaper Company, 
recently organized under Deleware laws, has taken over the 
local plant and business of the company of same name, and 
will operate the property in the future. The transfer covers 
the entire block of property. It is understood that the new 
organization is planning an expansion program for increased 
production. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Consolidated Paper Stock Company, 
511 Cincinnati street, Dayton, dealer in paper products, has 
leased a three-story building on East Monument Avenue, 
owned by the Buckeye Home Builders, Inc., American Buil- 
ding, Dayton, which will remodel and improve for the Consoli- 
dated company. The latter company plans for early occupancy 
and will remove its present establishment to the new location 
and increase capacity. William J. Huhn, 304 McClure street, 
is architect for the alteration work. 

Old Hickory, Tenn.—The Cellophane Company, River Road, 

Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of transparent wrapping materials, 
has opened a small portion of the new No. 2 unit, recently 
completed, at Old Hickory, and will operate on a full capacity 
schedule in conjunction with the No. 1 unit of the plant, com- 
pleted several months ago. The construction has been under 
way on the second unit for about five months, and it is pro- 
posed to have the entire plant ready for service in the near 
future, giving employment to a total of about 400 persons. 
The entire project will represent an investment of over $1,- 
000,000, with machinery. The company is a subsidiary of E. 
I, duPont deNemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., and the duPont 
Engineering Company, duPont Building, Wilmington, an affili- 
ated organization, is in charge of construction. L. L. Leach, 
formerly connected with the Buffalo plant of the company is 
in charge at the Old Hickory mills. 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Paper Service Company, Arlington 
Heights, has awarded a general contract to the Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Company, Third and Elm streets, for the 
rebuilding of portion of local plant recently destroyed by fire. 
The new unit will be one-story, reinforced-concrete, and is 
reported to cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Monroe Paper Products Company, Mon- 
roe, is said to be running on a basis of about 50 per cent of 
capacity, and no announcement of any advancement is ex- 
pected for several weeks. 


Menasha, Wis.—The Allen Waste Paper Company, Menasha, 
has plans for a second story addition to its storage and dis- 
tributing plant, 50 x 60 feet, and has awarded a general contract 
for erection to Fred Baetz, Menasha. Work will be placed 
under way at once. 

Middletown, Ohio.—The W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, 
Middletown, has taken out a permit to make alterations and 
improvements in its mill on Columbia Avenue, 
street. Estimated cost has not been announced. 
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Mill Piping Considerations 


Physical and Chemical Limitations 


The situation indicated in the following comments; quoted 
verbatim, except for the omission of the specific pipe designations ; 
is very common. In fact, it might almost be claimed to be 
general. 

“We have tried pipe in our stock lines and we have 
found that we get clean stock from these lines, but some- 
what of a tendency for slime formation. The slime seems to 
grow more readily on the ... pipe than it does on some of 
the ... (pipes). 

“We have tried ... piping in some instances on our stock 
and received the best results with this material. On account 
of the expense involved our ... piping is quite limited. We 
have tried for the last two years the use of pipe and 
we have had very good success up to the present time with 
this material. lt has been in operation now for two years and 
it shows very little signs of pitting, corrosion or sliming. 

“I am, of course, speaking only of our regular paper 
mill pulp which is slightly acid with alum. On our alum 
lines direct we are using either ... or ... . We have both 
in operation and we are getting good results from each 
of them. We have tried many other materials but have found 
these to be the most satisfactory. We have also tried under 
various conditions most all of the various pipes that are 
made and if you are interested in any specific kind, we will 
be glad to tell you whether we have tried it and if so what 
results we obtained.” 

These remarks, by a prominent official of one of the leading 
paper mills, show conclusively that mill piping is not susceptible 
to any exact standardization, in the ordinary sense, and that 
specific recommendations, even though very general, may be quite 
anisleading. Piping which may give excellent satisfaction in one 
mill, may be the cause of much expense and annoyance in another 
under what are apparently very similar conditions of service. 
So many influences of both physical and chemical nature play a 
part that the determination of results has been, and continues 
to be largely, based chiefly upon empirical investigations. 

Information concerning a satisfactory solution of some piping 
problem by one mill is very apt to be of interest to other mills, 
it is true, for it.is always the hope that by a correct analysis 
of service conditions some short cut to the crude and frequently 
wasteful, both in time and money, processes of looking to actual 
experience may be found. Dangers are often introduced with 
suth deductions, however, and if an error has been made in 
resolving the situation to its basic considerations or if some 
influencing factor has been overlooked, the experiments may prove 
quite costly. 

Of course, the dangers of following the dictates of hearsay 
are marked, but if the inherent and distinctive characteristics, 


both favorable and unfavorable, peculiar to each of the various 
classes of commercial piping are known to the investigator these 
hazards can be avoided to a considerable extent. These pipe 
qualities and properties are for the most part physical, it is 
true, and may be of only secondary value in combating chemical 
conditions, but they do afford some protection to the “piping 
dollar” and, consequently, can make unnecessary some of the 
costly experimenting ignorantly undertaken by many more mills 
than will admit the charge. 

The introductory comments also brought out what may be 
termed the question of justification in pipe application. No mill 
can afford, for example, to use a heavy cumbersome pipe where a 
lighter and usually cheaper one would prove just as satisfactory. 
Likewise, the emplbyment of an expensive type of pipe in service 
for which a less costly variety would prove as efficacious and, 
in the long run, more economical is a mistake. Such errors are 
simply not good business and like unnecessary experimenting are 
best avoided by the acquisition of knowledge regarding the in- 
herent qualities and properties of the piping which has demon- 
strated its suitability for mill use. This includes varieties of 
cast, sheet metal, wood and what may be designated as special 
pipes, and a brief review of the respective qualities and inherent 
properties of these should prove of general interest. 

No attempt need be made to feature much more than certain 
desirable physical characteristics of the respective pipes and to 
point out limitations imposed to their uses in pulp and paper 
mill services, for it is only these considerations which can be 
readily recognized. Refinements in chemical compositions of 
pipe materials, though they do exert a good deal of influence 
upon the useful life of the different pipes, are, in commercial 
piping, matters over which the average mill can have little control. 
Even suggestions as to what to shop for can be made only by 
drawing attention to a few general classes of pipe produced for 
a rather wide variety of applications. 


Cast Pipe 


The commonest variety of cast pipe and the one most usually 
employed in pulp and paper mill services is, of course, the 
familiar cast iron pipe, used fairly extensively for water supply 
lines. It is held that cast iron makes the longest lived pipe 


LONGEVITY OF CAST TRON PIPES IN MUNICIPAL 
SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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The Two-Stage Boiler 


for 


Modern Steam Pressures 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Two-Stage Boiler—Patented 


The Two-Stage Boiler is a combination of two types of 
boilers, each adapted to its own part in the generation of 
steam. The natural circulation stage follows the conventional 
Babcock & Wilcox design. The forced flow stage is a boiler 
of the “once through series” type in which the flow is 
maintained by the feed pump. Steam and water are dis- 
charged from the forced flow stage to the second stage where 
evaporation is completed. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Two-Stage 
Boiler is especially adapted to high 
pressure steam installations. It combines 
the advantages of both natural circu- 
lation and forced flow methods of 
making steam. 


The natural circulation stage completes 
the evaporation begun in the forced 
flow stage, or first stage, which is of 
relatively low cost. The Two-Stage 
Boiler as a unit reduces capital costs 
and requires less than usual boiler room 
space for a given steaming capacity 
and overall efficiency. 


The natural circulation stage is a 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler with a back- 
ground of over sixty years successful 
operation. The forced flow stage is 


~ the result of fourteen years research 


work by The Babcock & Wilcox Co. in 


high pressure boilers of the series type. 


THE 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


85 LIBERTY ST. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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practical for ordinary construction, in substantiation of which 
claim the service records in municipal water supply systems are 
advanced. Records submitted by sixteen of the more important 
cities show that the average age of the oldest cast iron pipes 
still in such service is a matter of close to 80 years. In Phila- 
delphia, the record is well over a century of faithful service. 

Records such as these are most impressive, but they do not 
seem particularly pertinent to the requirements o1 pulp and paper 
mills. Though they unquestionably register the age of the oldest 
water pipes in the several cities, they do not account for much 
other pipe replaced on account of a collapse of some kind. Most 
of the replacements, doubtless, were made necessary by needs for 
larger pipes, but this also has some bearing on the question, 
since the majority of the eighty year municipal piping is of a 
much smaller size than is required to care for the water supply 
requirements of a paper or pulp mill of respectable output 
capacity. The longevity of a small pipe with comparatively a very 
thick wall cannot well be compared with that of a much larger 
pipe with much thinner walls proportionally. 

Another reason why such longevity records fail to be convinc- 
ing is, that while municipal water supply pipes are invariably 
well buried to protect the pipe against the action of the elements, 
sudden and pronounced temperature changes and other destructive 
agencies, mill supply lines often lack such protection, being 
sometimes left on top of the ground, laid in shallow trenches 
and subjected to much injurious treatment. Also, the quality 
of the water handled for the mill supply is very apt to be much 
more contaminated with foreign matter of a destructive nature 
than a supply intended for domestic consumption. 

These conditions are not featured to disparage the value of 
cast iron pipes, but rather to show that the longevity records 
of municipal water supply pipes are no criterion that like service 
can be rendered by them in the pulp and paper mill services for 
which they are frequently recommended. Neither is the even 
greater handicap that such pipes cost very much more to handle, 
install, move or replace than the much lighter sheet metal pipes 
or the fact that they lack flexibility and are more liable to 
break. These are simply considerations which have to be taken 
into account in determining the “piping dollar” value of cast iron 
pipes. 

For handling corrosive waters and other liquids injurious to 
the iron, ordinary cast iron pipes are obtainable with cement and 
other kinds of protective linings and, of course, the outside of 
the pipe may be protected with a suitable coating to safeguard 
it against rusting and the corrosive action of destructive elements. 
Such precautions may be taken as well, however, for other vari- 
eties of piping and it is difficult to see why the cast iron shell 
is any better or as good as a shell of sheet metal for service 


Courtesy: Naylor Pipe Co. 
Fic. 1 
Spiral piping in beater room of prominent mill. indicating lightness of 
necessary supporting structures and flexibility of piping. 
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only asa backing, or form, on which to place the material in 
contact with the coriosive liquids. 

In spite of all this, cast iron pipe is excellent for certain 
exacting paper mill services, if of a dense and close-grained 
structure, and particularly so if cast of alloyed metal. At one 
of the prominent eastern mills, a chrome-nickel cast iron pipe 
is used to carry a 5.2 per cent solution of chlorine, the pipe 
having replaced a galvanized steel pipe previously employed for 
such service. Installation of the steel pipe customarily lasted 
only from four to six months, occasionally eight months, when 
white spots appeared on its outside surface, an indication that 
the chemical had rendered the metal so brittle and spongy that 
the pipe could no longer be used. The cast iron pipe, on the 
other hand, is said to have shown no indication of any weakening 
or other trouble after nearly eighteen months of continuous 
service. This record is particularly interesting because the 
strength of the chlorine solution has been increased to 9 per cent 
since the installation was made. 

Another excellent report on the service rendered 
of this same chrome-nickel cast iron piping is that a line has 
carried a 35 per cent bleach solution for about the same length 
of time without developing trouble. In fact, inspection showed 
that the pipe was, atter such service, in first-class condition. 
In this case, the cast iron pipe replaced a wrought iron pipe 
which gave far less satisfaction. 


Sheet Metal Pipes 


By far the larger proportion of piping customarily employed 
in pulp and paper mills is, however, constructed of iron or steel 
sheet metal, quite generally alloyed to develop high resistance 
to chemical depreciation and of straight seam or spiral seam 
construction, riveted or welded. As compared with cast metal 
pipes, such piping, being so much lighter, is handled and erected 
very much more easily and cheaply. It is considerably stronger 
and possesses the desirable quality of being decidedly more flexible 
and so capable of adjusting itself and balancing loads and strains 
which would break a pipe of more rigid construction. These 
advantages are especially pronounced in pipes of spiral seam 
construction, which cuts the weight of the straight seam pipe 
of like strength and capacity about in half, to approximately a 
quarter or a fifth of that of cast iron piping. The spiral seam 
construction also gives the pipe the distinctive rifled character 
which tends to minimize frictional resistance to the flow of 
liquids, particularly as there are no cross seams to retard passage, 
and to expedite the progress of the clays and other plastic 
materials often handled through pipes in pulp and paper mills. 

For carrying stock and water used in process operations much 
of the sheet metal piping should advisably be well galvanized, 
for the coating of zinc, applied inside and out, not only serves 
to prevent the rusting which weakens the piping and is very apt 
to discolor the stock, but to minimize the formation of objection- 
able slime. For services requiring piping affording more complete 
protection against’ corrosion and other chemical depreciation, 
various protecting coatings are applied, such as so-called mineral 
rubber asphalt, spelter, various bituminous compounds, etc. 
The application and weight of these coatings are important, of 
course, and should be accorded proper consideration when pur- 
chasing the piping. 

The alloying of the iron or steel sheets from which the pipes 
are fabricated is also extremely important. Copper bearing 
steels, for instance, have good rust resisting qualities and among 
the iron sheet metals which have proved to offer excellent 
resistance to rust and corrosion and, hence, give long pipe life 
is an alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum. In tests 
extending over a period of several weeks, a pipe of this alloyed 
iron lost only 14.7 per cent as much weight as a quality steel 
pipe, when immerged in 20 per cent sulphuric acid at room 
temperature. 

Pipes such as these have, in many instances, given several years 
of relatively care-free service in water supply lines, intakes from 
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NEW 


NO.5 


The new No. 3 Valley Plug Valve offers improvements 
in design which mean easier and more positive control 
of your stock lines. 


Among these improvements are (1) easier operation, 
(2) elimination of friction, (3) adjustable plug, (4) 
OTHER seasoned castings. 


Valle y Valves The seasoned castings in Valley Valves make a tighter 

valve and eliminate any tendency of warping. By cen- 

2 and 3 Way Valves tering the plug, friction has been practically eliminated. 

Closer limits can be attained in machining. The plug 

Stock Gate Valves | can be raised or lowered in the valve housing permitting 
Beater Dump Valves adjustment according to pressure on the plug. 


Beater Washing Valves Special Valley Valves can be furnished in two and 
Beater Hydrant Valves three way types, full area, all iron, all bronze or worm 


Special Valves gear operated. 


Standard valves—having cast iron body and bronze 
plug—are carried in stock. 


Address your inquiry or order to the Valley Iron 
Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin. 


—™ 
Toot Vat 
ws EO) 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
di Repre ives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Lid., Montreal, Canada 
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lakes and streams, exhaust steam lines to machines, paper stock 
and white water systems, to mention just a few of their appli- 
cations, but local conditions are sometimes such as to make the 
use of more special piping necessary. 
more special lines of metal piping, however, attention may well 
be directed to the wooden piping which is quite distinctive of 
the paper making industry, having been quite a factor ever since 
the first mills were erected on this continent. 


Wooden Piping 


Wooden piping is very familiar to all pulp and paper mill 
men, of course, and, unquestionably, ranks high. About the only 
serious objection to it is that with certain waters it has a 
tendency to develop objectionable slime. The seriousness of 
this possible fault will vary, of course, so the following com- 
ments, submitted by Wesley M. Lamkin of the Michigan Pipe 
Compauy and quoted verbatim, should be of particular interest 
and very illuminating in presenting the views of a recognized 
authority on wooden piping. 

“Ot course, there is considerable research going on by the 
metal people in an endeavor to locate a metal alloy which will 
be really austenitic and workable into piping at a cost that will 
make its use practical. This search, we believe, has been fruitless 
up to this time. 

“In the absence of an austenitic metal piping, paper mills are 
quite generally turning to special constructions of high grade 
wood piping for handling their paper stock, white water, etc. 
They find that high grade wood piping can be obtained that 
serves their requirements as satisfactorily as metal piping, that 
it can be easily installed, due to exact length sections with 
special light weight flange joints, and that corrosion is thereby 
entirely eliminated. It is also a fact that it (wooden piping) 
saves its own cost, not only in the elimination of defective 
material (paper stuck, etc.), but in the longer life that is obtained 
over pipings that wiil not withstand corrosion. 

“Probably fhe only objection to wood piping up to recently 
has been the fitting (ells and tees) problem. Although wood 
fittings can be obtained for light pressure use, they are not 
considered satisfactory for usual mill pressures. However, it 


Naylor Pipe Co. 
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Spiral pipe supply line, showing by-pass and rass-over; also, saddle flange 
connections and gauges fitted in pipes. 


Before discussing the 
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Spiral pipe lines employed for conveying pulp in large southern mill. 


is now possible to obtain light weight sheet metal fittings with 
rubber lining which readily connect with wood pipe flange joints. 
The rubber lining is %-inch thick and is bonded to the metal. 
The rubber composition is such that it will withstand paper 
mill acids for a long period of time. It is advisable, however, 
to give the manutacturer an approximate analysis of the acid 
solutions, so that if necessary the rubber composition may be 
prepared accordingly. The metal used with the rubber lining 
should be a metal alloy providing more acid resistance than 
ordinary steel, as in many instances the outside of such fittings 
are subjected to some corrosion attack. The wood pipe concern, 
or concerns, specializing in paper mill pipe are able to furnish 
the complete installation, consisting of special wood piping most 
suitable for inside mill use, flange joints and rubber lined fittings. 

“The wood pipe construction considered most suitable for 
inside paper mill use consists of clear Douglas-fir staves of 
11% to 2 inches thickness. Double tongues and grooves are 
machined on the lateral edges. After assembling the staves in 
circle, or pipe, form, they are spirally wound under heavy 
pressure with wire about 1/5 inch in thickness, and of such com- 
position as the particular installation warrants. Copperweld 
wire is especially recommended, although galvanized wire, copper 
wire, phasphor bronze wire and monel wire can be _ supplied. 
The outside of the pipe is sometimes painted with an asphalt 
paint and sometimes furnished unpainted, so that painting may 
be applied after installation of color and composition preferred 
by the particular mill receiving the material. 

“The wide spread use of this type of construction by paper 
mills, both in Canada and this country, is ample evidence that 
wood piping is fighting and satisfacwrily solving the corrosion 
troubles of the industry.” 


Special Metal Piping 


There are certain processes, admittedly, in the conduct of 
which the use of higher priced and more special piping is, in 
some instances at least, very advisable. On strong alum lines, 
for example, lead or hard rubber pipes give good results and 
the use of copper piping is frequently to be recommended for 
certain important pipe lines, particularly if high grade white 
papers are to be produced. One prominent mill of quality bonds 
reports securing the best results with copper piping in stock pump- 
ing service, but finds it pretty expensive for general use. 

The:coating of iron and steel pipes, inside and out, with lead 
is a possible alternative and has been resorted to with a good 
deal of success, apparently, for the reports on the use of this 
special piping are quite generally of a high order. One prominent 
paper producer has repiped two mills, so far as the stock and water 
lines are concerned, with either copper or this special lead coated 
piping, because of the acid condition of the river water supply and 
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M & W electrically-dr.ven 
Four-Drum Winder and Slit- 
ter in m ll of Standard Paper 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wide Speed Range 


HEN winding papers of low strength (such as tissue or blot- 
ting), it is necessary to run the winder very slowly while 
threading and starting the rolls. 


For this purpose the M & W Electric Winder Drive has the 
great advantage of a perfectly smooth, steady pull at any speed. 
There is no danger of tearing, or of starting the roll too soft. 


Each motor has its own regulator, which is used to give the de- 
sired relative pull (the second drum of each pair pulling a little 
harder than the first). After starting, a master controller brings 
the entire set to normal speed, 


Whatever the grade of paper, it is important to avoid undue 
hardness in shipping rolls, because of the liability to shrinking and 
welting in the user’s hands. With the M & W Electric Drive, the 
correct hardness is established at the start of a run. Thereafter it 
is maintained automatically without regulation. 


“Once installed, your drive troubles are over,” says one enthusias- 
tic superintendent. Write for the new Winder Bulletin, and learn Yes, we still build belt- 
what the M & W Electric Drive will be worth in your mill. driven Winders — and 
good ones! But we con- 
sider the Electric Drive a 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY long step forward. 


Established 1885 


Ist ST. & LEHIGH AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘@ 
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the necessary alum treatment of the water in settling tanks and 
filter beds. This has been done during the past two years and, 
from the experience gained, the paper maker reports; “Our ex- 
perience to date indicates that the lead coated piping is supplying 
us wit! exactly the same service that the copper tubing is and at 
this time we are using lead coated piping almost entirely for our 
new extensions.” 

These mills are also using the lead covered pipes for the con- 
veyance of clay and lime in liquid form and also for bleaching 
liquor, with excellent satisfaction. The results have been so good, 
in fact, that a number of screw conveyors employed for moving 
heavy pulp have been given a coating of lead over the vital steel 
parts and these are also standing up well, the lead coatings giving 
no signs of wear. 

Another prominent mill states; “We purchased the first pipe 
of this kind April, 1929, and have had fine success with it to 
date. 
white water lines. Our water supply is from the Fox River and 
the temperature in the summer runs as high as 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit. This makes for slime conditions. It would seem, from 
our experience, that the lead coating is toxic to slime, as such 
pipes as we have examined are as clean as when installed.” 

Statements such as these from leaders in paper making should 
be of quite general, as well as special, interest, showing as they 
do that really great progress has been made in mill piping ma- 
terials and equipment and that the mill willing to shop around 
can rid itself of most, at least, of its piping troubles, benefiting 
greatly by so doing. It is very certain that piping costs can be 
greatly and quite generally reduced by the judicious attention to 
the “piping dollar” and, what is of even more importance, sub- 
stantial savings can be effected by marked reductions in rejections 
of rust marred and discolored papers. 

The market offers more and a wider line of satisfactory mull 
piping than ever before. It behooves the progressive mill, con- 


sequently, to purchase its piping supplies with ever greater dis- 
cretion. 


Bids for Government Paper 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 3, 1930.—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 36,000 
pounds of yellow calendered tag board in 23% inch rolls; 
Whitaker Paper Company, at 7.74 cents per pound; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 7.84 cents. 

The following bids have also been received for 40,000 pounds 
of 20 x 30 binder board; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at 
5.5 cents per pound; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co., 5.5 cents. 


Paper from Cereal Straw 

From Australia comes the news that a committee appointed in 
May of last year by H. V. C. Thorby, Minister of ‘Agriculture 
in the Government of New South Wales, to inquire into the 
possibility of manufacturing, upon a commercial scale, finished 
paper from wheat and rice straw, recently issued its report. 
The committee concludes that an extensive and profitable paper- 
making industry could be established in New South Wales. The 
members calculate that 1,500,000 tons of straw are left annually 
after the grain has been removed, and assume that about half 
this quantity is now a waste product and would be available for 
paper-making. According to their findings, this 750,000 tons of 
straw would produce 333,000 tons of paper, the value of which 
would be in the neighborhood of $55,000,000. This is a- much 
greater quantity than could possibly be utilised in Australia and 
the surplus would be exported. The capital required for the 
establishment of the requisite paper mills would not apparently 
constitute a very large sum, and the fact that the price paid for 
the straw at the mill would be about four pounds eight shillings 
per ton should render the scheme highly attractive to farmers. 
The committee is of the opinion that a good cartridge paper could 
be manufactured from rice straw. The bulk of this would be 
exported. 


The pipe is used principally in the pulp mill, mostly on- 


New York Trade Jottings 


Liberty Paper Box Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. 

: * * * 

Directors and group chairmen of the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders, Inc., are to meet today at a 
luncheon conference at the Hotel Astor, New York, to dis- 
cuss tariff matters. 

ee ee 

Copies of the new marking regulations, under the provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, are being distributed to merchants 
throughout the country by the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, Inc., with headquarters at 18 East 17th 
street, New York. 

oh 

George M. Norman, technical director for the Hercules 
Powder Company, and A. B. N:xon, general manager of the 
cellulose products department, have gone to Europe, where 
Mr. Norman will attend the International Cellulose Conference 
in Liege, Belgium, and Mr. Nixon will survey the market for 
American collodion cotton in Germany and other European 
countries, 

* oo * 

Harold Hall, who recently filed a petition for legal authority 
to sell the four southern dailies which he and William La Varre 
bought in 1929 with funds advanced by the International Paper 
and Power Company, has joined the New York Times and will 
be manager of the Brooklyn plant, which is expected will be 
opened shortly. 

* * * 

United Paperboard Company, Inc., New York, for the year 
ending May 31, 1930, reports net profit of $3,115 after ex- 
penses, depreciation etc., equal to 23 cents a share on 1,317,200 
preferred 6 per cent shares, compared with net loss of $104,- 
695 in the year ended May 25, 1929. On gross sales of $7,655,282 
for the 1930 fiscal year gross earnings were $376,476 while 
$275,000 was written off for depreciation. 

.- es @ 

The Link Belt Company reports net profit of $1,306,199 for the 
six months period ended June 30, after charges, Federal taxes, 
etc., as compared with $1,515,932 for the corresponding period 
of 1929. The consolidated balance sheet of the company and 
subsidiaries, as of June 30, shows accounts and notes receivable 
of $3,625,630, as against $4,373,538 in 1929. Inventories have 
been listed at $4,127,711, compared to $4,185,556 in the previous 
year. 

ee. 

Du Pont Cellophane Company has appointed B. C. Robbins 
as promotion manager of the company. He was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager. P. S. Dillman, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Du Pont Viscoloid Company, becomes 
advertising manager of the cellophane company, and William 
J. O’Keefe and M. Crawford Pollock have joined the sales 
promotion department. The latter two were formerly with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company and Lord & Taylor, New York, 
respectively. 

* oe * 

Dr. Edward A. Rykenboer has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, this city. J. Carlisle Swaim has been elected assistant 
secretary of the company. The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Company is a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. These elections have been made to 
take care of the positions that have been previously held by 
George F. Hasslacher, who recently turned in his resigna- 
tion. 
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AERFLOTED 
PARAGON CLAY 


‘The result of intelligent research is success- 
ful achievement.’ 


Modern manufacturing, constant supervision, 
and aer-float control in refining have com- 
bined to produce a clay exceptionally free 
from grit and of unusual uniformity. 


The brilliant white color and inherent soft- 
ness of Paragon together with economical 
and efficient production methods have 
brought this product forth as a new standard 
among paper clays. 


Samples and quotations upon request. 


J.M.HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 


Branches in principal cities 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE DECLINES 


The opening months of the year witnessed a decided decline 
in the exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States according to the Paper Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. @.. The value of January ship- 
ments was only slightly below that of the corresponding month 
in 1929, and even exceeded the December total by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, but heavy declines in a number of the items 
during February and March brought the total for the first 
quarter of the year down by 15 per cent compared to the corres- 
ponding quarter in 1929. 


Exports during the two succeeding months took an upward 
turn, and made a very favorable showing compared with March 
and April of the preceding year, but in June another slump 
occurred, that month’s shipments registering a decrease of 10 
per cent compared with the preceding month and of 14 per 
cent compared with June, 1929. 

For the six months period, the total value of paper and board 
exports, amounting to $16,722,889, was $1,825,529 less than the 


total for the preceding six months and $2,107,378 less than the 
total for the first half of 1929. This represents in each instance 
a decrease of approximately 10 per cent in the 1930 shipments. 
It is doubtful, however, if there was a similar decline in the 


volume since the average value of the shipments during 1930 
has in the most cases been decidedly below the level of the 
preceding year. 

The United States exports of news print, surfaced-coated, and 
writing papers have been marked by the heaviest decrease dur- 
ing the current year. Shipments of uncoated book papers have 
fluctuated considerably from month to month, but the total for 
the six months period shows a slight increase, 3 per cent, com- 
pared with the first half of 1929. The same statement holds 
true for cover papers, the total for the first six months of 1930 
in this instance having increased by 5 per cent. 


Exports of news pr.nt paper have almost without exception 
fallen below the level of the corresponding month in 1929, the 
total for the first quarter registering a decrease of 30 per cent 
and for the second quarter of 25 per cent compared with corres- 
ponding periods last year, 


The heavy decline in shipments of surface-coated papers dur- 
ing February and March was followed by a considerable im- 
provement during the succeeding months. In June, however, 
there was a decrease of 15 per cent compared with the preceding 
month and of 35 per cent compared with the corresponding 
month last year, while the quarter’s shipments failed to attain 
to the level of the second quarter in 1929 by 23 per cent. 


Exports of writing paper during the first half of the current 
year have held up much better than the others mentioned in 
this group. The heavy decrease in the January shipments 
showed no improvement during the next two months, and the 
total for the first quarter was more than 30 per cent under 
that for the first quarter of 1929. Since April there has been a 
steady rise in these shipments, the June total showing a gain of 
10 per cent over the preceding month and of 16 per cent over 
June, 1929. 


In contrast to printing and writing papers, wrapping paper 
exports at the beginning of 1930 were somewhat above those of 
the corresponding periods in 1929, the total for the first quarter 
registering an increase of 10 per cent over the corresponding 
quarter last year. April shipments also surpassed those of the 
preceding month or of the corresponding month in 1929. May 
shipments, however, declined by 25 per cent compared with 
April and by nearly 40 per cent compared with the correspond- 
ing month last year, and in June exports again failed to reach 
the level of the preceding month or of the corresponding month 
in 1929, owing to the heavy increase in the April shipments, 
however, the total for the quarter exceeded that of the second 
quarter last year by 7 per cent. 


Not included in the above are exports of greaseproof and 
waterproof wrapping papers. Exports of this class during the 
first quarter of 1930 were 15 per cent under those of the corres- 
ponding three months in 1929, but commencing with March 
there was a consiberable improvement in these shipments, the 
total for the second quarter exceeding that of the preceding 
quarter by 37 per cent and of the corresponding three months 
in 1929 by nearly 85 per cent. 


Exports of overissue newspapers, which find their largest 
market in the Far East as a substitute for wrapping paper, 
showed a steady improvement from month to month up to May, 
when there was a slight drop compared with the preceding 
month. June shipments registered a further decrease, but 
nevertheless exports for the quarter when compared with the 


corresponding three months in 1929 show a gain of 33 per cent. 


Excepting for box boards, which increased by 30 per cent, 
and fiber insulating board and lath, which increased by more 
than 200 per cent, shipments of boards from the United States 
during the first half of 1930 hardly held their own, and, with the 
exceptions noted, little improvement is observable during the 
last quarter. Both box boards and insulating boards show a 
considerable increase in the second quarter’s shipments, not only 


over the preceding quarter, but over the corresponding quarter 
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last year. On the other hand, exports of other paper boards 
during the first half of 1930 declined by 5 per cent, bristols by 
25 per cent, and vulcanized fiber by 25 per cent, while the in- 
crease of more than 200 per cent in exports of fiber insulating 
boards was offset to some extent by a decrease of 50 per cent 
in shipments of wall boards. 

Among minor items, shipments of tissue and crepe papers in- 
creased by 17 per cent, of toilet paper by 11 per cent, towels 
by 22 per cent, and cash register paper by 18 per cent, while 
decreases of approximately 15 per cent were registered in ship- 
ments of paper bags, boxes, and blotting papers. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
during the first half of 1930 registered a decrease of 8 per cent 
in the total value compared with the corresponding period in 
1929, 


take into consideration the fact that owing to the change in 


In making such comparisons, however, it is necessary to 


tariff rates effective June 17, 1930, figures for the latter month 
include only approximately two weeks receipts instead of the 
usual 30 days. 

The United States imports of paper and paper products are 
represented almost altogether by receipts of standard news 
print, principally from Canada. Incoming shipments of this 
particular item during the first six months of the current year 
have totaled 957,028 tons (long ton of 2,240 pounds) of which 


853,302 tons represented shipments from 
mainder coming from Newfoundland, the 


Canada, the re- 
Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Finland, and Germany. Similar receipts in 1929 totaled 
1,101,460 tons, of which Canada supplied 935,491 tons. 


standing feature in the 1930 imports has been the heavy decline 


An out- 


in receipts from Canada, while those coming from the other 
countries have increased from 20 to 55 per cent compared with 
last year. 

Imports of other classes of paper and board were also less in 
most instances during the first half of the current year than in 
1929, exceptions being writing papers, cigarette paper, grease- 
proof, and pulp and papier mache wares. Imports of pulp boards 
in rolls, which rank next to news print in the volume of ship- 
ments, declined by 17 per cent, while imports of paper boards, 


pulp boards, and cardboard registered a decrease of 37 per cent. 


The total receipts in this group during the first half of 1930 
were valued at $70,955,355, of which $62,466,773 represented 
standard news print, and $8,488,582 other classes of paper and 
boards. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States would 
probably have shown a slight increase had the receipts for the 
last two weeks in June been included, although it is noteworthy 
that there has been a downward trend in the importations in 
this group throughout the second quarter. Compared with the 
first six months of 1929, pulpwood receipts decreased 3,161 cords 
and wood pulp receipts 2,610 tons, while the total value of 
these imports, including rags, paper, and other waste, dropped 
in value from $54,891,663 to $52,232,010, or by less than 5 per 
cent. 


There was a slight decline in most of the wood pulp imports, 
unbleached sulphite and unbleached sulphate having fallen off 
by 1 per cent, and bleached sulphite by 8 per cent. An excep- 
tion of considerable interest is the increase in receipts of me- 
chanical ground wood from Norway and Sweden, occuring 
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mostly during the first quarter. Imports from Canada, which 
is our leading source of supply for foreign pulp, were also 
larger than in 1929, while the total imports of this item show 
a gain of 15 per cent during the first half of 1930 as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 

Imports of other classes of paper base stocks show a sub- 


stantial decrease as compared with 1929, rags having fallen off 


by 15 per cent and waste bagging and waste paper by 20 per 


cent. 


G. W. Sisson Jr. on Russian Pulpwood 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Potspam, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—In a lengthy discussion on 
business conditions, George W. Sisson, Jr., head of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, declared that over-production rather than 
any warrant for the application of our tariff laws is the motive 
behind the agitation for an embargo on the importation of pulp- 
wood from Russia. He is of the opinion that the movement for 
an embargo was brought about because of the depressed condi- 
tion of the lumber industry, particularly in the far west, resulting 
from over-production. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” he said, “that the lumber men of this 
country and also the pulp manufacturers of the Northwest, both 
of whom are confessedly in a bad way, found it necessary to 
attack the importation of pulpwood from Russia for which a high 
price is being paid because of its high quality and for which 
there is absolute necessity to provide for the operation of the 
pulp and paper mills in this section of the country. Speaking for 
the pulp and paper industry of the Northeast, where high grade 
papers are made from the best of spruce pulpwood, the attitude 
of the pulp manufacturers in the Northwest appears to be a 
naturally selfish one which should have no bearing on govern- 
mental attitude. 

Further on, Mr. Sisson quoted a prominent pulp producer of 
Oregon, as saying that if Eastern paper mills wou!d take their 
product instead of foreign importations a different situation would 
be created. “Can it be that this man thinks that the Eastern 
mills should be closed down and our labor thrown out of 
employment in order to make a market for their product? The 
old established mills of the Northeast do not propose to allow 
the equipment in plants to be idle by purchasing an inferior 
grade of pulp from the Western manufacturers not suitable for 
the class of specialty papers made here. It takes the best of 
spruce wood from Canada or this new Russian supply placed 
through carefully. controlled processes in our own plants to make 
the particular class of pulp needed which has kept our mills busy 
during the depression period.” 

Mr. Sisson concluded by saying that no region should seek 
advantage or attempt to stifle the industry in another region by 
spacious arguments intended to deprive the other of their neces- 
sary source of supply of raw material when there is no specific 
basis for such action. 


Threatened Strike in Norway Averted 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurinocton, D. C., September 3, 1930.—The threatened paper 
workers strike in Norway has been avoided by continuing the 
present wage agreement until next March, according to word 
received from Commercial Attache Lund, at Oslo. 

Mechanical pulp shipments were high in June totaling 49,683 
tons as compared with 41,950 tons in the same month of last 
year. For the first half of the year they reached a total of 
341,649 tons as against 297,431 tons for the same period of last 
year. Chemical pulp shipments, on the other hand; were slightly 
below last year’s sales, amounting to 135,837 tons during the 
first half of this year, as compared with 143,693 for the same 
period of last year. 
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Rayon As a Paper Making Material 


By Merle B. Shaw' and George W. Bicking? 


The increasing amounts of rayon intermixed with other textile 
fibers in the rag stock used in paper making has become a matter 
of some concern to rag-paper manufacturers. Cotton and linen 
fibers are commonly used for papers, such as bonds and ledgers, 
on account of their strength and durability. In addition to their 
value in these respects they are used in the manufacture of 
papeteries and other fine writing papers also to impart softness 
and other desirable characteristics of surface and finish. The 
presence in rag stock of any fiber which would adversely affect 
these qualities of the paper is undesirable. Rayon plays an 
important part in textile fabrics. The detection of it in the 
sorting of rags, however, especially used rags, is difficult. As a 
consequence the rags and textile waste used by the rag-paper 
industry may frequently contain a considerable quantity of rayon 
fiber. Information as to its paper-making quality when it is 
subjected to the same treatment as that given the cotton and 
linen in the paper manufacturing processes is therefore of interest 
to rag-paper manufacturers. In response to requests for such 
information, tests to obtain the necessary data have recently 
been made at the bureau. The following article describes the 
tests and includes also a brief outline of the manufacture and 
use of rayon. 

Production statistics of commercial textile fibers indicate that 
rayon is now established as a leading raw material in the textile 
industry. It is included with silk, wool, cotton, and flax as one 
of the five most important textile fibers of the world.‘ Alone, or 
in combination with other fibers, it is employed for almost every 
purpose for which a textile fabric is utilized. 

Practically the entire textile industry, with the exception of the 
manufacture of certain woolen goods, is consuming rayon at the 
present time. Used in combination with other fibers it is said to 
be of advantage either in enhancing the value of the fabric pro- 
duced or in reducing the cost of the product. Of particular in- 
terest to the paper manufacturer is the fact that an increasing 
number of cotton mills are using rayon in large quantities and 
that sales of cotton-rayon mixtures are steadily increasing.* 
Fabrics reported to contain appreciable quantities of rayon—used 


"The term “rayon” as used in this paper conforms to the definition by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, Tentative Standards, 1929, p. 721. 

_ > Member TAPPI, paper technologist, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* Paper maker, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

* The production of rayon in the United States during 1928 was 91,701,250 
pounds, comprising 28 per cent of the world’s total—347,940,000 pounds. In- 
formation on the Setunt enles of the various manufacturers indicates that this 
quantity was not only made but was consumed. Textile World, 75, pp. 734- 
736, Feb. 2, 1929. 

°A recent article published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. states 
that the proportion of American rayon production going to the cotton goods 
trade was 22 per cent in 1927. Rayon: A New Influence in the Textile 
Industries, p. 17 


independently of other fibers or in a supplementary way—and 
which the rag-paper manufacturer uses, include underwear, 
hosiery, shirtings, dress piece goods, linings, curtains, bedspreads, 
blankets, and draperies. 


Processes of Manufacture 


Textile fibers are of two general classes—plant and animal. 
Cotton and linen have been the chief contributors of plant origin 
for articles of clothing and household furnishings, while wool 
and silk have led all animal fibers. Rayon is a synthetic fiber. 
The basic raw material used in its manufacture is either cotton 
or wood pulp, the fundamental constituent of which, as of all 
plant fibers, is cellulose. The cotton cellulose used is chiefly in 
the form of linters, the short fibers adhering to the cotton seeds 
after ginning; the wood pulp best adapted is principally that 
obtained from spruce by the sulphite process.* It is estimated 
that between 80 and 90 per cent of the world’s production of 
rayon is from a wood pulp base.’ 

The cellulose base in treated chemically to produce a viscous 
substance, which is forced through minute apertures to form 
filaments. The filaments are hardened either by evaporation of 
the solvent or by some kind of precipating bath, and then twisted 
together into a continuous thread. 

From a chemical point of view the rayon fibers are classified 
into two groups—those which are made from the cellulose in a 
modified physical form and those for which the raw material 
is converted into a different chemical product, a cellulose ester, 
before being made into the filaments. The groups differ in the 
solvents and methods used in converting the cellulose into plastic 
form rather than in the manner of forming the filaments. The 
first group includes the rayons manufactured by the processes 
designated as viscose, nitro-cellulose, and cuprammonium, and 
the latter is represented by the cellulose-acetate product. The first 
three types of rayon are somewhat similar to each other in 
physical and chemical properties, but cellulose-acetate rayon has 
entirely different characteristics. The following brief description 
of the four methods of making rayon indicates further the dif- 
frences in the resultant commercial types. 

(a) Viscose—The viscose process is the only one in which a 
wood-pulp base is commonly employed. It is the most widely 
used of the processes of manufacture. The wood pulp is first 
treated with a strong solution of caustic soda. After the removal 
of the excess alkali, the product, in the form-of alkali cellulose, 


* Sulphite is a term applied to a chemical pulping process whereby wood is 
reduced to pulp for papermaking by heating under pressure with a solution 
of acid sulphite of calcium, or magnesium. 


™Rayon: A New Influence in the Textile Industry; p. 8, Metropolitan Life 
Insuranée Co. 
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is ground into a crumblike mass, aged, and subsequently mixed 
with carbon bisulphide to form cellulose xanthate. The resultant 
gelatinous mass is dissolved in a dilute caustic-soda solution to 
form the spinning substance. The filaments emerging from the 
orifices do not naturally coagulate and are, therefore, passed 
through a bath for this purpose. The bath usually consists of 
sulphuric acid, some suitable salt, such as sodium sulphate, and 
glucose. The sulphur is removed from the filaments in a bath 
of sodium sulphite. 

(b) Nitrocellulose—tIn the nitrocellulose process cotton linters 
are nitrated by a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids to form 
nitrocellulose. After a thorough washing this product is then 
dissolved in an alcohol-ether mixture to form a viscous liquid 
which is the spinning substance. A current of warm air causes 
the ether and alcohol content to evaporate from the filaments. 
Since the filaments are extremely flammable the nitrate element 
jis next removed. Sodium hydrosulphite is the chemical most 
extensively used for the denitration. 

(c) Cuprammonium.—The solyent for the cuprammonium 
process consists of an ammoniacal copper-oxide solution. After 
the cotton has been purified by a caustic-soda solution and 
bleached it is mixed with the solvent to form the spinning ma- 
terial. The filaments are passed through a sulphuric acid bath 
for hardening. 

(d) Cellulose acetate—In the cellulose acetate process the raw 
material—cotton, wood pulp, or rayon waste—is mixed with acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride, and a catalytic agent. The resulting cel- 
lulose acetate is then mixed with acetone to form the spinning 
solution and after being forced through the apertures is coagu- 
lated into filaments by a current of warm air. 


Laboratory Paper-Making Tests 

The fibrous materials employed in the paper-making tests con- 
sisted of rayon and sulphite pulp, mixed together in different 
proportions, and in one case, for comparative purposes, a soda- 
sulphite mixture. The rayon included samples of spinning waste, 
in the form ‘of thread, from the viscose, nitrocellulose, and 
cuprammonium processes, and cloth waste from the acetate 
process. The rayon was supplied by commercial companies, 
whose assistance is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

The usual preliminary treatment given the rags in the manu- 
facture of high-grade rag paper consists of sorting into grades, 
cutting to suitable size, dusting to remove dirt, boiling to remove 
nonfibrous constituents and soften the fiber, washing to eliminate 
the noncellulose impurities contained in the boiling solution, 
bleaching to remove residual impurities and whiten the fibers, 
and beating to separate the fibers and reduce them to the length 
and condition required for satisfactory felting in the forming of 
the paper. The beaten pulp is then diluted to the proper con- 
sistency and the fibers are deposited on wire cloth and thereby 
converted into paper on a Fourdrinier paper-making machine 
if the work is on a commercial scale; on a sheet mold if sheets 
are desired for laboratory experimental study only. After being 
pressed and dried the paper is then ready for use. 

In the experimental tests described in this article the rayon 
was treated the same as rags are in making fine papers. The 
equipment employed in the preparation of the pulp and its sub- 
sequent conversion into paper was on a laboratory scale and con- 
sisted of a small rotary boiler, one-half pound beater (capacity 
one-half pound of dry fiber), fiber-sheet mold, sheet press, and 
dryer. This equipment is used at the bureau for the labor- 
atory paper-making tests of all materials under investigation 
and except for differences noted herein is illustrated and fully 
described in Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 340, 
Caroa Fiber as a Paper-Making Material, pages 326 to 334. 


Procedure 


(a) Cooking.—The cooking process, which dissolves the non- 
cellulose material and softens the paper-making fiber, was also 
similar to that described in Technologic Paper No. 340, and was 
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representative of papermaking practice in the production of rag 
papers. Solutions of caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) and of 
lime (calcium oxide) were used to effect the chemical cleansing. 
The amounts of caustic soda and lime employed were 2 per cent 
and 6 per cent, respectively, based on the weight of fiber in the 
furnish. The constant factors for each cook, whether caustic 


soda or lime was employed, were as follows: 


Weight of bone-dry material 

Volume of water 

Cooking temperature 

Cooking pressure 

Time for raising to cooking temperature 

Duration of cooking temperature Fs 
Time for cooling I 


In preparing the lime solution a small amount of the water 
was used for slacking, and the remainder was later added to 
and thoroughly mixed with slaked lime. The mixture was 
screened to remove objectionable foreign particles as it was 
charged into the boiler. For the caustic cooks the caustic soda 
was dissolved in the water and the solution was likewise screened 
as it was poured into the boiler. 

The cooked pulp was washed and samples were taken for 
moisture determination. From the weight of the wet material 
and the moisture value the fiber loss was determined. 

(b) Bleaching.—The pulp was bleached with from % to 1 per 
cent of bleaching powder, containing 35 per cent of available 
chlorine. 

(b) Bleaching—The pulp was bleached with from % to 1 per 
position desired were blended in the beater. The beating consisted 
of only brushing out the fibers until there were no lumps or 
knots and the stock was in condition to produce a well-formed 
sheet. A beater furnish consisted of pulp equivalent to 135 ¢ 
weight bone-dry, mixed with water to 1.75 per cent concentration. 

There is a marked difference in the strength of dry and wet 
rayon. For example, the fibers lose from 45 to 75 per cent of 
their breaking strength when wet, although they regain their 
original strength upon becoming dry.® Because of this charac- 
teristic no attempt was made to develop the maximum strength 
of the wood fibers, as doing so would have destroyed the strength 
of the rayon pulp. 

(d) Molding, pressing, and drying test sheets—The method 
employed in converting the paper-making stock into test sheets 
differed from that described in the before-mentioned publication 
only in the procedure used in removing and pressing the sheet 
formed on the mold. The sheet of pulp on the mold was covered 
with a napless felt and upon it a perforated metal plate, a couching 
frame was placed. The couching frame, felt, sheet of pulp and 
wire cloth were then removed as a unit, inverted, and replaced 
on the mold base. Suction was again applied and the fiber sheet 
was transferred to the felt thereby. 

The fiber sheet and felt were removed together and placed 
felt down on a metal plate. Another felt was laid over the sheet 
of pulp and upon it another metal plate. This process was re- 
peated until there were five sheets of pulp in the stack. The 
stack of plates, sheets, and felts was placed in a hydraulic press 
and subjected for one minute to a pressure of 200 lbs./in.? The 
paper sheets were then removed and dried. 


Test Results 


(a) Fiber loss—The loss of rayon fiber in the cooking and 
washing operations was from 4 to 12 per cent for all the material 
tested. For tests conducted on a commercial scale the loss would 
doubtless be much greater. The rayon filaments would be broken 
into shorter lengths and the resultant fine material carried off 
with the wash water. 

(b) Tabular data on paper made.—Data on the finished papers 
are given in Table 1 and include all the commonly applied paper 
tests. The methods employed are the standard test procedures 
used in the testing of paper. The strength measurements were 
made on air-conditioned test specimens at 65 per cent relative 
humidity and 70° F. temperature. 


_*Mois H. Avram, The Rayon Industry, p. 95. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1927. 
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An attempt was made to mold a sheet from all-rayon stock, 
but owing to the low strength of the wet pulp the sheet did not 
withstand the handling necessary in the remaining steps of the 
conversion process. Even when dry the paper broke readily when 
handled. For test sheets, therefore, the rayon was used only 
in admixture with a stronger pulp, sulphite. Sheets were also 
made from 100 per cent sulphite pulp and from a mixture of 
sulphite and soda pulps, 70:30, for comparative purposes. As 
is apparent from Table 1 and Figure 1 the addition of rayon 
weakened the sheet very appreciably and when the amount was 
increased to 70 per cent, test No. 6, the paper had very little 
strength. The lower strength of the sheets containing rayon was 
most marked in the folding endurance and the resistance to 
bursting, the tests most commonly applied to evaluate the quality 
of paper. 

Discussion 

The test data indicate that rayon is not suitable for use as paper- 
making fiber. The strength of the finished paper depends upon 
the length, strength, and flexibility of the fiber from which it is 
made, and the condition of the fiber ends. The more brushed out 
or frayed the ends, the better the contact between adjacent fibers 
when interlaced in the formation of the sheet. Owing to the 
characteristic loss of strength of rayon when wet the filaments 
tend to break into short lengths during the preparation of the 
paper-making stock, without the fibrillation or splitting of the 
fibers and the fraying of the ends necessary for good felting 
properties. As a consequence the molded fiber sheet lacks the 
strength necessary for the handling in the remaining operations 
of the paper-making process. This deficiency would be even more 
marked if the stock was run over a paper machine, because of 
the increased strain to which the sheet would be subjected. 

If rayon is used in admixture with other rag fibers and sub- 
mitted to the paper-making treatment usually given such materials, 
excessive reduction in length of fiber results, and, consequently, 
considerable fiber is lost in the pulping operations. Also, some 
of the short fragments remaining in the stock may stand on 
end in the formation of the sheet and appear as fuzz on the 
finished paper. 

Pliability is an essential property of rag paper. Rayon treated 
as rags are, and in making fine papers, lacks the flexibility char- 
acteristic of cotton and linen fibers, and may, therefore, be not 
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Comparative strengths of sulphite and sulphite-rayon handmade paper. For 


each test the strength of sulphite sheet is taken as 100. 


only valueless in rag stock, but actually detrimental to the quality 
of the paper.’ 


* Although rayon in rayon-cotton mixtures is apparently a complete loss to 
the paper manufacturer, all-rayon rags or fibrous waste intermixed with paper- 
making material could doubtless: be profitably disposed of if separated from 
the cotton and linen in the sorting process. Rayon waste is established as a 
commodity in the textile industry and the uses to which it is put are many. 
Converted into yarn by the methods used for discontinuous fibers and spun 
with wool waste it is widely employed in mackinaw ooats, sweaters, boys’ 
outer garments, blankets, carpets, and plushes. Some of the woolen goods in 
which cotton was once used now use no cotton whatsoever, but contain rayon 
instead. A real demand for rayon waste exists and has proved greater than 
the supply available. 


Racquette Paper Co. Makes Improvement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorspaM, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—Extensive improvements 
and construction work are now under way at the Unionville plant 
of the Racquette River Paper Company. Repairs are being made 
to the dam near the mill with most of the work being concentrated 
around the base to guard against any possible wear from water. 
A new warehouse 100 by 125 feet is also being built to be used 
for the storage of paper and raw materials and plans call for 
its completion early in the fall. The new building is of modern 
construction with steel and brick materials being used throughout. 


TEST DATA ON HAND-MADE SHEETS 
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1 The average values in the long and short directions (which should be equal in the ideal case) are given separately merely to indicate the uniformity 


of the sheet in different directions. 
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Determining Ground Wood Stock Quality’ 


By John Campbell 


The purpose of this paper is to present before you a method by 
means of which the fibers in ground wood pulp can be separated 
into classes according to their different fiber lengths. 

As ground wood pulp is a mixture of wood fibers of various 
lengths with wood flour; it has been the custom in ground wood 
mills in order to determine the suitability of the pulp for various 


Fic. 1 


purposes, to dilute the pulp with water to a thin consistency and 
place it in a shallow receptacle, the bottom of which is made of 
blue glass. The pulp is then examined by transmitted light through 
the blue glass and the proportion of slivers, long fibers, short 
fibers and wood flour that is present, roughly estimated. This 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Superintendents’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30, 1930. 

1 Member TAPPI, Director of Research, International Paper Co., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


method is quick and has given a certain amount of satisfaction, 
according to the skill and experience of the operator. The method 
at best, however, is only approximate and it is possible for two 
experienced operators to interpret the appearance of a stock on 
the blue glass in two entirely different ways, but apart from this 
the method does not lend itself to a definition of stock in terms 
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of numerical figures, which can be universally used and is inde- 
pendent of any personal observations. 

The apparatus designed for classifying the ground wood pulp 
into its different fiber lengths is as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The apparatus is simply a small flat screen, so arranged that 
the screen part can be easily and rapidly removed, cleaned and 
substituted for another screen. About 60 grams of stock is taken 
and diluted with water in a tank to a consistency of about 0.1 
per cent. The stock is then screened successively through .007 


Stock RETAINED oN .007-PLATE 
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Stock Retatnep On 50-MesuH Screen Srock 
inch plate, then through 10, 20, 30, 50, 90 and 200 mesh screens 
The results of tests made of grinder pit stock are shown in Table 
1. In this table is also shown the original freeness and strength 
of the stock. The freeness tests were made with Canadian Forest 
Products Laboratory tester and the strength test figures are 
those of the Mullen gauge pop test in pounds, of a sheet having 
exactly a basis weight of 32 Ibs. for 500 sheets——24x36. 

It will be noticed in Table 1. that the freeness or strength of 
the pulp is not a direct function of any one class of screened fiber 
but is rather a function of the manner in which the different 
classes of fiber blend together. 

In Table II is shown results of tests made on ground Wood 
pulp which had been screened and thickened in the mill. 

If Table II is compared with Table I it will be seen that in 
Table II stock retained on the .007 inch plate, 10 mesh screen and 
a portion of the 20 mesh screen, has been removed by the mill 
screening process, except in the case of one sample. This illustra- 
tion is given to show the possibility of the mill screening system 
screening out some of the good long fibers, as those retained on 
the 20 mesh screen would be for certain purposes. Generally, 
mill screened stock should show the .007 
plate and some retention on the 10 mesh screen. 

In Table III is shown a classification of ground wood white 
water from the ground wood white water tank. 

It will be seen from this table that a very large proportion of 
the: white water fines go through a 200 mesh screen. 

In order that some idea may be obtained of the size of the 
fibers collected on the different mesh screens, a series of photo- 
micrographs are given here. These photographs were taken under 
a magnification of 20X. 

The classification of ground wood stock into its different fiber 

TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION, FREENESS AND STRENGTH OF GRINDER 
IT STOCK 
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lengths is one method determining whether or not the pulp 
is of a suitable quality for any particular purpose. Stock in cor- 
responding screen classes should be compared with the standard 
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stock classification which is particularly suitable for any one kind 
of paper. 

It is my belief that the screen classification of stock will do 
much to clear up the vague impressions which now exist as to 
what is meant by “stock quality” and will also be a very important 
ground wood investigations. 
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Cost and Technical Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ; 
Katamazoo, Mich., September 2, 1930.—The Cost and Technical 
Association of the Paper Industry met Wednesday afternoon and 
evening at Gull Lake. Dinner was served at the Gull Lake hotel, 
LaBelle resort. Following that, Carl Schneider of the Hawthorne 
Paper Company, read a paper on “Buying Materials on Specifica- 
There was also a round table discussion on the general 
Frank Wittington, of the Suther- 
During the afternoon, 


tion,” 
topic of “Sources of Waste.” 
land Paper Company, was the leader. 
members of the association played golf on the Idlewild course. 


Hopper Paper Co. TAPPI Corporate Member 

The most recent company to join the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry is the Hopper Paper Company of 
Taylorville, Illinois. This company is equipped with five 2,000 
pound beaters, two jordans, one washer and one 126 inch four- 
drinier. 

The company is a manufacturer of a well known line of bonds, 
writing and offset paper, producing 30 tons per day. The repre- 
sentative in the Technical Association will be Frank Frampton, 
general superintendent. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstract Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is 25 
cents per page. Copies of United States patents may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Raw Materials 


Application of Forest Products Tc The Manufacture of Paper. 
J. Lillo Sanz. Inst. Forest Investigaciones Y experiencias 2, No. 
5, (August 28, 1929) —Though the world’s consumption of paper 
has continuously increased since 1875, that of Spain has re- 
mained at the constant low figure of about 200,000 per year. 
About half of this is imported in spite of the vast supplies avail- 
able from spruce, pine, eucalyptus, poplar and esparto grass. 
Esparto grass yields 40 per cent of chemical pulp or 1 ton 
per 5 hectares per year, the Spanish grass being the best quality 
produced. Sulphate pulp yields for the woods are as follows: 
Abies pectinate 50.75 per cent; Populus, 55.18 per cent; and Bet- 
ula alba, 42.80 per cent. Soda pulp yields are: A. pectinate, 37 
per cent; Pinus sylvestris, 38 per cent; Pinus lacicio, 33 per 
cent; Fagus silvatica, 30 per cent; Betula alba, 29 per cent; and 
Populus, 32-35 per cent. Photomicrographs of cellulose and 
pulp fibers from these woods and from esparto are reproduced.— 
i. Js a9. 

Baobab Tree and Its Use As A Fiber Plant In German East 
Africa. K. Braun. Faserforschung 8, 90-115 (1930).—The bark 
of the boabab or monkeys’ bread tree yields about 40 per cent 
paper pulp and has been sold in Europe for $10-$30. The oc- 
currence, growth and habits of the tree are described together 
with extensive references to previous literature—C. J. W. 

Paper Making Properties of “Sissonko” (Saccharum Spon- 
taneum L.). Stalks From Cameroon. F. Heim de Balsac, A 
Deforge, H. Heim de Balsac, J. Maheu and L. Lefévre. Bull, 
Agence Gen. Colonies 23. 68-76 (Jan. 1930).—Pulping 100 g. of 
the stalks with 1.6 liters of 50 Baumé caustic soda solution (33 g. 
per 1.) for 7 hours at a pressure of 3.0 to 3.5 kg. per sq. cm. 
yielded a fairly light colored, well disintegrated pulp, which 
bleached easily with sodium hypochlorite acidified with sul- 
phuric acid. The total amount of bleached and unbleached 
pulp obtained corresponded to a yield of 33.5 per cent on the 
dry basis (the separate yields are not given. Hand-made sheets 
had a satisfactory whiteness and good rattle; they had medium 
tearing and folding resistance and somewhat low tensile strength. 
It is concluded that the material is suitable for the preparation 
of pulp which, in suitable admixture with other pulps, can 
give yield medium grade papers. The yield and strength are 
rather low, but could probably be improved by reducing the 
time of cooking to 5 hours.—A. P.-C. 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Cellulose As It Is Completely Revealed By X-Rays. George 
W. Clark, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
22, 474-487 (May 1930).—A concise account is given of the 
fundamental structure of cellulose as it has been worked out 
in detail from x-ray diffraction studies. The data include the 
size of the unit crystal cell, the presence of long primary val- 
eme chains in the bundles, the size of the colloidal micelles, 
and their orientation with respect to the fiber axis. Utilizing 
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this definite structure, a rational explanation is given for many 
of the physical and chemical properties of cellulose fibers. Great 
improvements in x-ray technic as used in the study of cellulose 
are outlined. Remarkable new results upon the growth of cot- 
ton fibers from the root hairs to the mature fiber are presented 
to show the various stages in the botanical process. X-ray 
patterns are also utilized as a possible method of classification 
of grades of cotton. Diffraction patterns are used to obtain 
information upon seven classes of facts as regards wood, includ- 
ing comparison of wood structure; comparison of tangential, 
radial and cross section; wood swelling, the variation in struc- 
ture upon the leaning side of trunks and the under side of 
boughs; extension to studies of wood pulp, and fundamental 
measurements of specimens representing various grades of disinte- 
gration down to the “fusiform bodies” discovered by Ritter—A 
P.-C. 

Acetolysis of Cellulose And The Isolation of Two Crystalline 
Forms of Glucose Penta-Acetate. C. W. Webber, C. J. Staud 
and H. LeB. Gray. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 52, 1542-1547 (April, 1930). 

Optical Rotation of Cellulosic Materials 1. The Optical Rota- 
tion of Soluble Cellulose in Alkali. F. T. Murray, Jr., C. J. 
Staud and H. LeB. Gray. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
Y. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, 1503-1519 (April, 1930). 


Cellulose and Lignin 


Pulp For The Manufacture of Viscose. Anon. Russa. 5, 393- 
405 (March, 1930); Papier 33, 273-387 (March, 1930).—The 
qualities which should be insisted upon are: the size of the 
sheets should be that required by the soaking equipment of 
the viscose mill to avoid loss through the necessity of trimming, 
alpha-cellulose not less than 88 to 89 per cent., ash not more 
than 0.3 per cent, resins not more than 0.9 ‘per cent, no chlorine, 
moisture not more than 11 per cent, conditions of cooking should 
be such as not to give too fine a micellar structure which would 
make the viscosity too low. Variations in moisture content 
can be compensated for by either putting the pulp through a 
conditioning chamber which brings to a predetermined constant 
moisture content, or by adjusting the weight of pulp taken to 
a predetermined constant weight of absolutely dry cellulose, 
or by taking a constant weight of pulp and adjusting the 
amounts of water and caustic soda added. The swelling of the 
pulp is of considerable importance, and the soaking process 
should be adjusted to variations in swelling power so as to 
ensure thorough and uniform penetration of the caustic soda 
solution. The relative amounts of beta— and gamma—celluloses 
are of little or no importance, but the sum of the two should be 
as low as possible as they are of no value to the viscose manu- 
facturer. The copper number gives an indication of the degree 
of degradation of the cellulose during bleaching, and conse- 
quently of the decrease in size of the micelles; it should not 
be over 3.0. Constant viscosity is of the highest importance 
in order to get uniform results in spinning; very close control 
of the temperature of shredding and of ripening of the alkali 
cellulose (generally to 0.5°C, but in some plants to 0.1°C) is 
very useful in obtaining the desired viscosity; but the quality 
of the pulp should be as constant as possible so as to give 
the same viscosity under constant conditions. Methods of an- 
alysis are given.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulose For Rayon. P. H. Minck. Kunstseide 11, 304-306 
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September 4, 1930 Technical Association Section 
(1929).—Purified cotton linters is a higher quality starting ma- 
terial than bleached sulphite pulp for the manufacture of rayon. 
The best sulphite pulp contains only 92 per cent. cellulose while 
cotton linters contain 98-99 per cent. The’ separation of cotton 
linters and huli fiber from the cotton seed is described. Among 
the advantages of the use of hull fiber (Virgo fiber) in the man- 
ufacture of rayon are: uniform quality; saving in sodium 
hydroxide; higher yields; more certain procedure of manufacture 
of rayon and more favorable control of types of rayon; better 
textile working of filaments; uniform dyeing. The price of 
hull fiber, which is uncertain, lies somewhat higher than that 
of stlphite pulp. This difference, however, is more than evened 
by the foregoing extraordinary manufacturing advantages. C. 
J. W. 

Cellulose and Lignin. L. F. Hawley. Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis. Cellulose 1, 121-122 (May, 1930).—A 
brief discussion intended to point out inconsistencies and to 
suggest improvements in terminology.—A. P.-C. 

Absorption of Iron By The Different Types of Cellulose Used 
in The Paper Industry. Karl Czapla. Faserforschung 8, 55- 
89 (1930).—Iron is usually present in the raw materials used in 
paper making and wherever a given pulp contains a substantial 
proportion of unbroken tracheids, its presence can be readily 
demonstrated with potassium ferricyanide. Bast fiber pulps and 
those based on cereal straws are specially high in iron content, 
while pulp made from aspen wood is quite free from iron. 
The various types of pulp in the varying stages of manufacture 
show a varying retentiveness for iron from solution. Iron is 
easily washed from aspen pulp and from straw and sulphite 
pulps but is firmly retained by mechanical and soda pulps. It ap- 
pears likely that fron estimations can be made helpful in determining 
the sources of celluloses and the presence of manufactured 
paper.—C. J.-W. 

Progress In The Realm of High Molecular Substances. Her- 
zog Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation 61, No. 5, 175-179 (Feb. 
8, 193).—The chemical relation of albumins is determined prin- 
cipally by the grouping at the end of the chain and the physical 
relation concerns the length of the chain; side chains influencing 
the chemical as well as the physical properties. A gathering 
together of the single chain forming molecules to micelli takes 
place in solution in which it has no effect on the reversible 
equilibrium between the micelli and their products of dissocia- 
tion. Increasing the velocity of reaction of cellulose by pre- 
soaking, is probably only a change in the cohesion of the mi- 
celli, With degraded cellulose, for example, oxycellulose, there 
is also a change in the ends of the chain.—J. F.-O. 

Determination of the Viscosity of Cellulose. Richard Wein- 
gand and Emest Acker. Kunstseide 11, 419-424 (1929).—Cellu- 
lose is converted into viscose under conditions approximating 
as nearly as possible to those used in the viscose plant. The 
laboratory procedures are given in considerable detail, which 
must be followed to obtain consistent results. The viscosity is 
measured when at the minimum of the viscosity-time curve.—C. J. 
W. 

Processes In The Solution of Cellulose In Ammonium Cop- 
per Oxide. 11. Kurt Hess and Carl Trogus. Z. Physik. Chem. 
Abt. A. 145,401-450 (1929).—The action of ammonia-copper ox- 
ide-caustic alkali solutions on cellulose leads to characteristic 
compounds between copper, alkalis and cellulose which deter- 
mines the swelling and solution processes. Evidence that solu- 
tion of these compounds depends upon the alkali concentra- 
tions makes it possible to distinguish the physical process of 
lispersion (swelling and solution) from the chemical reaction 
between the cellulose and copper.—C. J. W. 

Swelling of Sulphite Cellulose. V. I. Sharkov. Zhur. Prik- 
iadnoi Kim. 2. 753-773 (1929).—No direct relationship exists 
between the increase in thickness and the shortening in length 
of cellulose fibers. This 1s best illustrated by observing the 
swelling of the sulphite cellulose in urea solutions. At high 
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concentrations of urea thickening an increase in length of fibers 
takes place.—C. J. W. 

Extraction of Pure Cellulose From Plant Raw Materials. 2. 
Studies On The Preliminary Treatment Prior To Chlorination. 
1, Kiso Kanamaru. Kiriu Technical High School. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. (Japan) 33 (Supp. Binding), 78-80 (March, 1930).— 
The author studied the effects of the preliminary treatment prior 
to chlorination in the Cross and Bevan method of cellulose de- 
termination. The preliminary treatment must be such that 
it is effective in removing the intercellular and non-cellulosic 
substances which envelop the fibrous cell wall, and in making 
the gel structure of the cell wall swell in order that the per- 
meation of chlorine may be facilitated. From the standpoint 
of the above consideration the author compared the effects of 
the treatments with boiling 1 per cent caustic soda solution, 
with concentrated caustic soda solution and with concentrated 
(20 to 60 per cent) calcium chloride solution. The results of 
experiments with pine sawdust (Picea ajanensis), which had 
been previously extracted with alcohol, led to the following 
conclusions: (1) The pretreatment must remove the non-cellu- 
lose, as well as make the cell wall swell properly, without 
causing any loss or degradation of cellulose. (2) The best pretreat- 
ment, which fulfills the above requirements, is to immerse the 
cellulosic materials in concentrated caustic soda solution at room 
temperature for 48 hours prior to chlorination. This method 
can be used in the determination of cellulose because it gives 
the purest cellulose in maximum yield on subsequent chlorina- 
tion. (3) The immersion of cellulosic material in concen- 
trated calcium chloride solution at 60 degrees C. for 72 hours is 
also effective. This treatment increases the yield and purity 
of cellulose and of alpha-cellulose and shortens the period of 
chlorination. (4) The preliminary purification of the cellulosic 
materials with hot dilute caustic soda solution, which is recom- 
mended by Cross and Bevan, lowers the yields of cellulose and 
of alpha-cellulose. (5) The pentosans remaining tenaciously 
in alpha-cellulose (1% to 3%) can be removed by the author’s 
enzyme method, in which the white powder, obtained by pour- 
ing the aqueous extract of dry malt meal in alcohol, is added 
to water in which 1.2 to 1.3% of alpha-cellulose is suspended, 
to the amount 0.07% to 0.08% solution of malt extract. The 
pH of the medium is kept between 4 and 5 by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, and the mixture is left to stand for 90 hours 
in an incubator at 35°C. In this way, pentosan-free alpha-cellu- 
lose is obtained. —A.P.-C. 


Extraction of Pure Cellulose from Plant Raw Materials. 3. 
Studies on the Preliminary Treatment Prior to Chlorination. IT. 
Kiso Kanamaru. Kiriu Technical High School. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. (Japan) 33 (Supp. Binding), 80 (March, 1930)—Some 
theoretical considerations are given as regards the best con- 
ditions for the pretreatment of cellulosic raw materials in the 
extraction of pure cellulose. There are optimum temperature 
and concentration of treating solution to remove the non-cellu- 
losic substances from the cellulosic materials by dispersion, 
without degrading or decomposing the cellulose, and cause the 
moderate swelling of the cell wall without excessive hydration 
of the cellulose. In the case of calcium chloride solution, these 
conditions are very nearly at the temperature of 60°C. and at 
a concentration of 20% to 60%.—A.P.-C. 

Extraction of Pure Cellulose from Plant Raw Materials. 4. 
Studies on the Preliminary Treatment Prior to Chlorination. 
III. Kiso Kanamaru. Kiriu Technical High School. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. (Japan). 33 (Supp. Binding), 81-82 (March, 1930). 
From the saine standpoint as was discussed in the previous 
paper of this series, the author studied the effect of the pre- 
treatment of rice straw and drew the following conclusions 
from the results obtained: (1) In the case of straw the pre- 
liminary treatment has a different meaning from when wood 
is taken as raw material. ‘This is because the fibrous tissue of 
straw is, a priori, porous and its cell wall has a greater activity 
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because it contains a larger quantity of easily removable non- 
cellulosic substances. The pretreatment itself is a process of 
cellulose extraction. When the effect of removing non-cellulosic 
matter (especially lignin) is greatest, the preliminary treatment 
is most effective, as in the case of the treatment with hot dilute 
caustic soda solution. (2) But in this case a partial loss of 
cellulose itself is unavoidable, and, moreover; this loss is more 
marked than in the case of wood, probably because straw cellu- 
lose is much more reactive. (3) Even the effect of calcium 
chloride solution, though somewhat weaker than that of hot 
dilute caustic soda, is also marked at 60°C. and a concentration 
of 60 per cent (60 g. per 100 cc. of water). Thus, the extracted 
cellulose is increased and the time required for chlorination is 
reduced by this treatment. (4) When the straw is subjected 
to a preliminary treatment with malt extract, it suffers a loss 
of about 6 per cent to 8 per cent by weight, the greater part 
of which consists of pentosans. Although the yield of cellulose 
is increased, its alpha-cellulose content is greatly, reduced by 
this treatment. The transformation of cellulose into an alkali- 
soluble form by treatment with malt extract is characteristic 
only by straw cellulose, but not of wood and cotton celluloses. 
(5) The compiete elimination of pentosans from wood or straw, 
which hitherto had been considered to be very difficult, is at- 
tained. successfully by treatments with malt extract. For in- 
stance, by a single treatment with 0.07 per cent to 0.08 per cent 
solution of malt extracts for 90 hours, the pentosan content of 
alpha-cellulose was reduced from 14.8 per cent to 3.5 per cent.— 

A.P.-C. j 

Differential: Stain for Lignin and Cellulose. R. Morquer. Bull. 
Soc. Bot. (France) 76, 516-520 (1929).—Lignin was stained 
‘bright red and cellulose violet by treating sections of plant tis- 
sues as follows: (1) Six minutes in an aqueous solution of sod- 
ium hypochlorite. (2) ten minutes in a 2 per cent phloroglucinol 
solution in alcohol; (3) transfer to a watch crystal and add two 
drops of iodine-potassium iodide (0.5 gram iodine, 1 gram 
potassium iodide, 20 grams water) and 11 drops of a freshly 
prepared hydrogen iodide solution, allowing sections to remain 
one minute; (4) after removing excess of reagents add one drop 
of glycerol that has been acidified with hydrogen iodide—C.J.W. 

Lignin Determination. Hans Pringsheim. Biochem. Z. 217, 
473-474 (1930).—Methods of analysis are criticized. C.J.W. 

Process for the Production of Alkyl Derivatives of Cellulose, 
Insoluble in Water and Inert to Water, by Treating the Cellu- 
lose with Alkali and Alkyl or Aralkyl Means. Leon Lilienfeld, 
Vienna; Austria. Berman pat. 488,030. April 27, 1921—The 
treatinent occurs with alkyl or aralkyl means in the presence of 
at least fifteen parts of a 30 to 50 per cent alkali liquor to one 
part of cellulose —J.F.O. 

Process for the Preparation of Alkali Cellulose Free From 
Water. I. G. Farbenindustrie, Frankfurt a.M., Germany, Mar- 
tin Luther in Mannheim and W. Becker in Neurossen. German 
pat. 486,493. Jan. 3, 1926—Methy! alcoholic alkali hydroxide 
reacts with cellulose, under the exclusion of water.—J.F.O. 

Mechanical Process 

Reminiscences of a Groundwood Man. Michael J. Argy. Cliff 
Paper Co. Paper Mill 53, No. 22, 48, 50, 52 (May 31, 1930); 
Paper Trade J. 90, No. 23, 79-80 (June 5, 1930).—Experiences 
over the last 30 years are briefly outlined and present practice 
at the Cliff mill is briefly described.—A.P.-C. 

Automatic Load Regulator for Hydraulic Grinders. Papet- 
eries Navarre. Fr. pat. 673,311,.July 26, 1928—The purpose 
of the invention is to keep the total load on the grinder motor 
constant when one or more pockets are being filled. This is 
obtained by a proportionai increase in the hydraulic pressure. 
The multiple-stage water pump is either direct connected or 
belt-driven from a variable speed electric motor, the variation in 
speed being obtained by displacement of the brushes in the 
case of a three-phase moter, or by displacment of a cursor over 
the field rheostat in the case of a direct-current motor. The 
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speed-varying mechanism is controlled by a regulator compris- 
ing a solenoid in which is a core held between two springs and 
connected to a link which operates a pawl which can turn a 
ratchet wheel in either direction. The pump is provided with 
a pressure gauge and a valve to prevent excessive building up 
of the pressure on the pump.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Grinder with Electrically Driven Feed Motor, Regulated 
by a Switch Containing a Liquid. E. Holtzmann & Co. A.G 
Weissenbachfabrik, Baden, Germany. German pat. 487,662 
March 31, 1922.—The surface of the liquid is governed by pres 
sure means, whose to and fro motion is regulated by a valv 
dependent on the load of the grinding motor.—J. F. O. 

Electrical Wood Feeding Device, Dependent Upon the Load 
of the Grinding Motor for the Wood Grinders. E. Holtzman 
et Cie. <A. G. Weisenbachfabrik, Murgtal, Baden, Germany 
Austrian pat. 114,764.—The electrical feeding motor is united 
with a liquid reostat which is controlled through a relay, influ 
enced by the load on the grinder motor. J.F.O. 

Regulating Device for the Feeding of Wood to the Grinders, 
according to German pat. 460,658. Siemens-Schuckertwerke. 
A.G. Berlin, Germany. German pat. 487,019. June 7, 1928.- 
The addition to the invention is characterized in that, the load 
of the main motor and the difference of the load on the feeding 
motor is dependent upon the regulating device of the feed motor 
which is controlled by a differential drive-—J.F.O. 

Electrical Feed Drive in the Leonard Connection, with a 
Speed Regulator for Wood Grinders with Continuous Me- 
chanical Feeding of the Wood. Allgemeine Elecktricitatsgesell- 
schaft, Berlin, Germany. German pat. 492,082. Dec. 16, 1928.- 
The magnetic spool of the speed regulator vibrating relay, which 
regulates the voltage on the set screw on the feed drive, is 
connected in series with the armature of the regulating gen- 
erator and a second, approximately constant, source of current 
According to claim number two, the Leonard generator pos 
sesses a main field winding regulated by the speed and an opposit 
winding independent of the speed regulator. According to claim 
number three, the dampening of the speed regulator is so built 
that the motion of the core of the alternating current magnet 
is weakly dampened in the one direction and strongly damp- 
ened in the other.—J. F. O. 

Regulating Device for Wood Grinders, Which Are Driven 
by Several Different Kinds of Motors. “Miag” Muhlenbau und 
Industrie A. G. Frankfurt, a. M. Germany. Austrian pat. 114,- 
675.—The invention consists therein, that the regulating device 
for each different kind of motor acts independently of a mutual 
driving mechanism for all the regulators, that is for the regula- 
tion of the pressure on the wood grinders, for example, a throt- 
tling valve.—J.F.O. 

Division Valve for Various High Pressures, Existing Simul- 
taneously, on the Multiple Press Grinders for Wood Pulp. 
Tammerfors Linne Och Jarnmanufacture A.B., Tammerfors, 
Finnland. Finnish pat. 12,588—A hollow divided piston, pro- 
vided with holes, slits or. similar openings, brings into the vari- 
ous positions, the uneven high pressures of two or more pressure 
chambers on the true division piston for further division.—J.F.O. 

Electricity in the Paper Industry. Wochbl. Papierfabrika- 
tion 60, No. 51, 1609-1611 (Dec. 21, 1929).—The greater part 
of the total energy consumed is taken up ‘by alternating motors. 
Improvement of the load factor or the control of the grind 
stone motors is solved by using alternating current exciting 
apparatus. Arrangement is designed on the scientific relation 
between the rate of feed, the amount of wood ground, the load 
on the motor aad the specific capacity. To get best results only 
one grinder should be hooked up with the electric motor and 
its accompanying feed device. Speed regulation between wide 
ranges, without energy loss, by moving the brushes, has now 
been accomplished by building motors with an induction regula- 
tor. These motors have found wide application in the calender 
and reel units. A voltage regulator is used to keep a constant 
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voltage with alternating motors thus making possible the drive 
of paper machines with alternating motors. The differential 
regulating principle for the control of multiple drive paper ma- 
chines is now simplified and perfected. Grinder motors are 
now built from rolled iron in laminated sections and not from 
castings. The improvement of the power factor by the use of 
alternating excitors, the most simple being the self-excited series, 
which serves most purposes.—]J.F.O. 

Temperature Measurements of a Pulp Stone. Fritz Ruhle- 
mann, Papierfabr. 27, No. 48, 734-750 (Dec. 1, 1929).—A volu- 
minous detailed description concerning the temperature measure- 
ments. The standardization of pulp stones is imperative for 
economy. By artificial drying, the porosity is increased but the 
solidity is decreased. The grinding temperature as taken in the 
mills is false, as it only measures the temperature of a mixture 
of stock and water. The causes for stone breakage are mainly 
temperature variations, but the swelling of the wooden wedges 
placed between the shaft and the stone also cause breakage. 
Experiments were conducted by placing 51 thermoelements in 
the stone and also in the wood ground. The following results 
were recorded: (1) During the rotation of the stone; the water 
in the stone was thrown outward and a‘cooling of the inner 
zone of the stone was observed. (2) The friction temperature 
between the stone and the wood is dependent upon the water 
used. During the experiments the friction temperature varied 
between 66 and 120°C. (3) The heat of the friction is led away 
principally by the water and the stock.—J.F.O. 


Alkaline Processes 

Studies of Plant Design Factors in Soda and Sulphate Re- 
causticizing Practice. C. L. Knowles. The Dorr Co., New 
York. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 23, 84-89 (June 5, 1930).—The 
conclusions drawn in previous papers as regards the conditions 
required for successful continuous recausticizing in soda and 
sulphate pulp mills are briefly reviewed. Three plant layouts 
are described, in which are embodied features facilitating the me- 
chanical handling of large volumes of solution and sludge and 
materially reducing the duties of the operators and those re- 
sponsible for the supervision of their work; the layouts are 
suitable for a soda mill which reburns its lime mud, for a soda 
mill using only new lime and causticizing in two stages, and 
for a sulphate mill which clarifies its green liquor before caus- 
ticizing and reburns its lime mud.—A.P.-C. 

Advanced Kraft Mill Recausticizing Practice. C..L. Knowles. 
Dorr Co., Inc., New York. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 10, 60-63 
(April 10, 1930); Paper Mill 53, No. 15, 10, 33, 34 (April 12, 
1930).—After briefly review:ng the theory underlying continous 
causticizing, the equipment used and the flow sheets adopted in 
many instances, as described in previous papers, some layouts 
embodying the most recent advances in sulphate recausticizing 
plant design are described in detail and discussed.—A.P.-C. 


Alkaline Processes 


Soda Process Studies. II. Effect of Concentration on Qual- 
ity. J. H. Ross and C. R. Mitchell. Forest Products Lab. of 
Canada, Montreal. Research Notes 2, 43 (1929); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 29, 537 (April 17, 1930)—Boiiing commercial soda 
pulp 3 hours with very weak acids (1.67 per cent nitric acid, 
1.00 per cent oxalic acid, 0.90 per cent sulphuric acid) produced 
a considerable decrease in the alkali resistance of the pulp. 
Determination of the alpha-cellulose content, yield on boiling 3 
hours with 1 per cent caustic soda, and alpha-cellulose content 
of the residue from alkali treatment, carried out on a number 
of commercial and laboratory pulps showed that resistance to 
boiling 1 per cent caustic soda is not a true indication of the 
behavior of a pulp towards mercerizing alkali. It is possible 
io obtain by the soda process (conditions not stated) pulps from 
both hard and soft woods which exhibit a high initial alpha- 
cellulose content. Bleached sulphite pulp was treated with 1 
per cent, 3 per cent, 5 per cent and 7 per cent caustic soda 
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solution, heating to 170°C. in one hour, and holding at thar 
temperature for one hour; the alpha cellulose resistance towards 
boiling 1 per cent caustic soda, and alpha-cellulose in the resi- 
due from the 1 per cent caustic soda treatment were determined 
in the treated pulps. Apparently little harm was done to the 
pulp by 1 per cent caustic soda at 170°C.; more pronounced in- 
jury occurs at 3 per cent; from the plot of alpha-cellulose after 
1 per cent caustic soda extraction and concentration of cooking 
liquor, it would appear that a straight-line relationship might 
exist between the two.—A.P.-C. 

Soda Process Studies. I. Effect of High Concentration in 
Cooking. Part I. J. H. Ross. Forest Products Lab. of Canada, 
Montreal, Research Notes 2, 39-40 (1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
29, 482-483 (April 3, 1930).—A few preliminary cooks using 40 
per cent caustic soda solution indicated that: (1) A remarkable 
fiber of exceptional bulking quality could be produced under 
certain conditions of cooking. (2) The yield of fiber is sufficient- 
ly high to refute the claim that pulping could not be accom- 
plished without excessive loss of fiber substance. (3) The cook- 
ing liquor is but little contaminated with ligneous and other 
incrustants, and therefore, (4) the liquor may be re-used a num- 
ber of times to pulp fresh chips. (5) The temperature required 
to pulp wood with strong alkali is comparatively low. (6) The 
time required to produce a pulp is short. Further experiments 
were carried out in a small Pyrex glass digester which had been 
designed for studying the sulphite process. The procedure fol- 
lowed is described. Using a liquor containing 40 per cent by 
weight of caustic soda, and cooking to a maximum temperature 
varying from 140° to 160°C., which temperatures were held for 
from 13 to 110 minutes, the total yield varied from 55.48 per 
cent to 31.66 per cent, the screened pulp from 44.15 per cent to 
30.24 per cent and the shives from 13.48 per cent to 1.42 per cent. 
The yields noted were several per cent lower than the true 
value, for there were rather large losses with the small amount 
of wood used; the yield of shives was much too high because 
they were not given any mechanical treatment and contained 
a large amount of good pulp. The lignous incrustations were 
insoluble in the cooking liquor, though changed to the extent 
that they were readily dissolved at any temperature by liquor 
containing less than 20 per cent caustic soda by weight. They 
may be precipitated from the wash waters by addition of strong 
caustic soda solution or solid caustic soda, as a light yellow 
material which is soluble in certain organic liquids which are 
miscible with and which contain a certain amount of water. 
They do not seem to be combined with a large amount of 
caustic soda, showing a rather high combining weight if they 
are true acids; it is possible that they ate not true acids, as the 
.conditions existing inside the digester would not lead to sup- 
pose that extensive degradation had taken place. It is sup- 
gested that this process is perhaps the only one applicable to 
the pulping of wood which is readily convertible into a contin- 
uous process. The titne required for pulping is short and the 
temperature low.—A.P.-C. 

Soda Process Studies. I. Effect of High Concentration in 
Cooking. Part II. J. H. Ross and W. E. Adlington. Forest 
Products Lab. of Canada, Montral. Research Notes 2, 41-42 
(1929); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 507-508 (April 10, 1930)—A 
detailed description of a special digester designed for carrying 
out experimental cooks with very strong (40 per cent) caustic 
soda solutions.—A.P.-C. 

Cellulose for Esterification. A. G. Pollard and J. R. Whincop. 
Brit. pat. 315,902, April 16, 1928. Retted and decorticated fibers 
such as those of caroa, manilla and similar materials, are heated 
with an alkali solution of less than 3 per cent strength, washed 
with water, treated with chlorine, and then washed with a dilute 
solution of a hydroxide or carbonate of an alkali metal or of 
ammonia. Reagents for use in the process may be produced by 
electrolysis of sea water.—A.P.-C. 


Decomposition of Corn Stalks by Means of Chlorine Gas. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 103 
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E. Horvath. Papierfabr. 27, No. 41, 636-639 (Oct. 31, 1929).— 
With the increased consumption of paper, artificial silk and pulp 
for chemical purposes, a new raw material must be found and 
one that answers the purpose very well is corn stalks. A factory 
in Danville, Hungary, claims to have solved the problem and is 
now manufacturing pulp from corn stalks. The process consists 
in first immersing the corn stalks in a weak solution of 1 to 2 
per cent sodium hydroxide at a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees 
centigrade, then chlorination and after being washed the stock 
is again treated with alkali. Yields of 55 to 65. per cent are 
claimed.—J.F.O. 

Cellulose. A. G. Polland and J. R. Whincop. Brit. pat. 321,282, 
Sept. 25, 1928.—Cellulose suitable for the manufacture of cellu- 
lose derivatives is prepared from wood and other vegetable 
fibers by saturating the fibers with chlorine gas, steeping in a 
weak alkaline solution of less than 3 per cent strength, beating, 
washing, rechlorinating, steeping in a dilute acid solution, and 
washing again, all without heating above tepidity. In a modified 
process the material may be treated with an alkaline bath after 
the second chlorination.—A.P.-C. 

Effect of Sodium Sulphite-Sodium Hydroxide Ratio Upon 
Kraft Pulp Made From Douglas Fir. Robert Haring, Thor 
Hauff and W. L. Beuschlein. University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 21, 53-54 (May 22, 1930).— 
The experiments described do not permit of drawing any sweep- 
ing conclusions, but the following statement may be taken as 
indicative of the process: (1) Yields are but little affected by 
the time of cooking and composition of the cooking liquor. (2) 
In general the freeness of the pulp at maximum pop strength 
varies inversely with the sulphide alkalinity, the cooks prepared 
with the highest sulphite alkalinity exhibiting the lowest free- 
ness. As the length of the cook increases, the freeness de- 
creases. (3) For a given time of cooking the maximum pop 
strength increases with the sulphide alkalinity.—A.P.-C. 

Several Viewpoints Over Steam and Power Production in a 
Sulphate Mill Supplied With a Vacuum Evaporator and a Waste 
Gas Steam Boiler in the Soda House. L. Malm, Svenska Ingen- 
iorsvetenskapsakademiens Handlinger Nr. 91, Der Pap. Fab. 
scribing layouts for the greatest power and steam effciency in 
No. 4, 57-60, (Jan. 26, 1930).—A very illuminating article, de- 
a sulphate mill. Several excellent diagrams accompany the ar- 
ticle —J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Cellulose Free from Lignin. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. Frankfurt, a.M. Germany. Finnish 
pat. 12,743. Feb. 6, 1928. Treatment of wood, straw and sim- 
ilar substances with a solution of earth alkali hypochlorite con- 
taining weak earth alkalies and a quantity of at least 2 per 


cent active chlorine, sufficient for the complete oxydation of the , 


lignin present, without outside heat and at a temperature of not 
over 45°C.—J.F.O. 

Significance of Liquor Circulation in a Digestor and the 
Means Used To Obtain It. Papierfabr. 28, No. 2, 21-27 (Jan. 
12, 1930).—Natural and forced liquor circulation and its signifi- 
cance in the realm of cooking and the various adaptions for 
the acid and alkaline wood decomposition are discussed. A 
short description of the evolution of both types of liquor circu- 
lation, with special reference to the forced circulation process 
according to Monterud, (inside circulation) and the process 
the simultaneous thickening of the cooking liquor in a calorific 
according to Abenielsen, with outside circulation, heating and 
concentrator. The patented system of the Konigsberger Zell- 
stoffabrik A. G., having one or more vertical partitions in the 
digestor is impractical with the new mechanical chip filling 
devices. These chip filling devices of Fresk, Svensson and Cas- 
tren aid in circulation, in that they spread and pack the chips 
evenly throughout the entire digester, which is completely neglec- 
ted in the ordinary chip filling method. The forced circulation 
system of Morterud is built within the digestor and has the 
feature that the liquor can be pumped both upwards and down- 
wards. The Schauffelberger system is taking the liquor from 
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(Continued) 


the middle of the digestor and pumping it to the top or bottom 
of the digestor or both and heating the liquor by means of an 
injector or calorisator. The Albenielsen system of forced cir- 
culation serves as a heating device and a concentrator of thx 
liquid besides pumping the liquor. It is especially adapted for 
the sulphate manufacture of pulp in that it acts as an evaporato: 
or thickener for the black liquor.—J. F.-O. 


Sulphite Process 

Concerning the Theory of the Sulphite Process. Max Stein- 
schneider and Ernest Stolz. Papierfabr 27, No. 48, 750-755 
(Dec. 1, 1929).—Lignin prepared from sulphite waste liquor 
is completely insoluble in water but after long standing or 
cooking in water the lignin swells up and slowly goes intc 
solution in small amounts. The difference in the sulphur con- 
tent and in the water solubility of the sulphurated lignin allows 
the supposition that a close relation exists between the sulphur 
content and the water solubility and that the sulphur ab- 
sorbed during the cooking follows in two parallel phases and 
following each other.—J. F.-O. 

Concerning The Theory of the Sulphite Cooking Process. 
Eric Hagglund. Papierfabr. 26, No. 52, 824 (Dec. 29, 1929).— 
In cellulose from the sulphite process, a sulphonated insoluble 
product of.a stable lignousulphonic acid results and not an un- 
changed lignin.—J. F. O. 

Chemipulp Process. A. D. Merrill. Chemipulp Process, Inc., 
Watertown, N. Y. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 23, 81-82 (June 5. 
1930): Paper Mill 53, No. 22, 26, 52 (May 31, 1930).—A com- 
parison in the same mill under actual operating conditions be- 
tween pulp produced by the standard process of cooling the 
relief gases and liquor and pulp produced by the chemipulp 
process leads to the following conclusions, based on average 
results: (1) The strength of the pulp produced by the chemipulp 
process maintaining the same cooking time averaged better than 
16 per cent stronger than that produced by the standard method 
and the pulp produced by the chemipulp process was more uni- 
form. (2) An average steam saving of 29 per cent was main- 
tained as compared with the method of cooling relief liquors and 
gases. (3) The average saving in sulphur amounts of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent and saving in limestone to 21.5 per cent 
(4) The average saving in screening amounts of very nearly 
40 per cent. (5) The cooking time can be reduced approximately 
2 hours without depreciation in quality and at the same maxi- 
mum temperatures. (6) Providing the same cooking time is 
maintained for both processes, test runs indicated that hot acid 
recovery will give approximately 20 per cent saving in bleach 
consumption. (7) If the cooking time is reduced 2 hours and 
the same maximum temperatures maintained, there will be no 
appreciable improvement in the quality of the pulp, but the same 
savings, particularly of steam, sulphur and limestone, apparently 
are obtained. Comparing the operating results actually obtained 
in the one mill which formerly used the injection method, the 
same general results as given above were accomplished, except 
that the steam savings averaged 18 per cent instead of 29 per 
cent.—A. P.-C. 3 

Manufacture of Sulphite Wood Pulp and its Waste Liquor. 
Carl G. Schwalbe. Chem.-Ztg. 54, 4-5, 21-22 (1930).—A general 
discussion is given on the preparation of sulphite wood pulp, its 
uses for paper and artificial silk and the disposition of the waste 
liquor, Of the’ possible uses for the waste liquor such as an 
adhesive, tanning material, fertilizer or fuel only the latter two 
are considered. Continued application of waste liquor, which 
is at first beneficial to the soil, injuriously clogs the soil pores. 
This detrimental effect can occasionally be remedied by proper 
tilling of the soil. For fuel, the organic compounds are preci- 
pitated from the liquor by forcing air through it, by the addi- 
tion of charcoal obtained by charring wood in a slightly acidic 
salt solution or by the addition of acid followed by heating to 
pressures of 10-20 atmosphere. The precipitated material is 
separated by filtration—C. J. W. 
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Selection and Training of Workers’ 


By Henry S. Dennison’ and John S. Keir? 


It is to be assumed for the purpose of this paper that an ade- 
quate supply of labor is available. The sources of such a supply 
need, therefore, be touched upon only in passing. Sources of 
supply divide into two general classes: 

1—Those external to the organization. 
2—Those within the organization. 


External Sources 


The external sources are: 

i—The people who call at the employment office of their own 
initiative. .The quality of the supply available from this source 
varies, of course, with the general employment situation. 

2—Those who call in reply to advertisements. The use of this 
source and the quality of the applicants therefrom, also varies 
with the general employment situation. 

3—Those who are sent in by employment agencies. It has been 
said of private employment agencies that they are only in touch 
with the floaters and the unskilled. Government employment 
agencies—city, state, and Federal—are preserved to cover all 
ciasses of skill. This is too controversial for debate here, only 
to say that like the sources already mentioned, whether this 
source of supply is used at all or not is one index of general 
employment conditions. 

4—Former employees recalled. Most companies with centralizéd 
personnél records usually keep a file of desirable employees who 
have shifted to other companies or occupations. Upon occa- 
sion company may recall such employees if possible. There are, 
of course, sometimes ethical questions involved in this procedure. 
Many times there are not; and any company which can call upon 
a marginal force of such employees is fortunate indeed. 

Internally a major source is the recommendation of friends and 
relatives. This establishes a selective process at once, because the 
individual within the plant usually has no illusions either about 
the plant as a place to work or the jobs to be done. This con- 
stitutes one answer to the charge that mass production is generally 
deadening to the individual. It is to those only to whom it is, and 
apparently there are many people to whom it is not. The automo- 
bile factories in Detroit, for example, offer objective evidence of 
this kind of selection which is going on through the recommend- 
ation of people within the plant of their friends and relatives for 
jobs in these same plants. Some plants make it a practice to post 
all vacancies on the bulletin boards, or through other mediunis of 
publicity. This helps to tap latent abilities already existing within 
the organization and stimulates the recommending of outside in- 
dividuals by persons within the organization. 


* American Management Association Bulletin. 
‘ President, Dennison Mfg. Co. 
* Economist, Dennison Mig. Co. 


Selection and Assignment 


Selection and assignment of individuals for given positions 
must be considered under (1) original selection and assignment 
and (2) selection and reassignment. For the purposes of this 
paper, it is being assumed that a personnel department is available. 

1—Original Selection and Assignment. The actual selection of 
an applicant for a given job is a compound of the opinion of a 
trained interviewer supplemented by physical examination and ap- 
propriate psychological testing. Throughout, such records are used 
as fit the needs of individual companies. 

The basis of selection is a requisition from the operating de- 
partments and the description of job to be filled, and the desired 
qualifications for it. The applicant for a position usually fills out 
an application blank. These blanks vary as the job is skilled, 
unskilled, or clerical. The application blank is supplemented by 
the questions of a trained interviewer. The interviewer cannot 
rely on the job specifications alone. He must be familiar with the 
actual job itself. In the actual interviewing all care must be 
taken to avoid any appearance of cross examination. If the in- 
terviewer feels that the applicant warrants consideration, and if 
the applicant is interested in the job and in working for the com- 
pany, the interviewer may supplement his interview both by 
psychological tests and ‘by physical examination at the medical 
clinic. 

In both cases care should be taken to explair to the applicant 
the purpose of the procedure. Neither one is used to keep the 
applicant from getting a job. They are of mutual benefit to the 
company and to the prospective employee. 

Physical examinations as a part of the selective process’ are 
being widely accepted. 


Six General Classes 


Psychological testing is not so widely used nor so generally 
accepted. The tests which are in use fall into six general classes: 

1—Tests of clerical aptitude and intelligence. 

2—Tests of specialized office skills. 

3—Performance tests for factory girls. 

4—Performance tests for factory men and boys. 

5—Tests of specialized trade knowledge, such as machinists, 
electricians, etc. 

6—Tests of personality make-up, social intelligence, and voca- 
tional interest. 

Mr. Johnson O’Connor of the General Electric Company has 
had perhaps the widest experience with stich tests in this coun- 
try. Much publicity has been given to the testing of taxi cab 
drivers, and recently to tésts by the Boston Elevated Railway in 
getting at the causes of accidents. 

At the Dennison Manufacturing Company every effort has been 
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made to avoid making of the tests an automatic, machine-like 
process. All the testing is on an individual basis and the regular 
series of tests is supplemented at any time by special tests that 
throw light on an individual case. Furthermore, in the process 
of giving tests there is a unique opportunity to watch the appli- 
cant at work, to note his reactions to the obstacles he encounters. 
All of these things may be noted on the test record card. They 
afford opportunity—when talked over with the Employment De- 
partment interviewer—to get two angles on an applicant, and 
should help to give a picture of his abilities, personality, tempera- 
ment, and attitude that comes closer to the truth than any single 
approach. 

There is not, of course, perfect agreement between test scores 
and success on the jcb. Correlation is sufficiently high, however, 
to justify their use as a supplementary selecting device. At the 
Dennison Company the highest degree of success has been made 
with clerical applicants. On one series of tests 90 per cent of 
the high score girls turned out to be satisfactory clerks, and of 
this 90 percent over a third were out of the ordinary. Of those 
who made low scores, less than half turned out to be satisfactory 
clerks and none of the low score group have been in the out of 
the ordinary class. 

With the clerical group alone, through the use of tests, there 
has been an estimated potential saving of $50,000. The extent to 
which this saving will actually materialize as years go on de- 
pends upon the skill of management in utilizing the abilities of 
high test people in ingenious combinations, and in connection with 
a steady flow of work, adequate standards and incentives. 

Re-assignments may be temporary or permanent. Temporary 
ré-assignments may be made to prevent unemployment, or they 
may be due to an effort to meet a peak load or some unusual 
condition. Transfers thus made are to jobs requiring about the 
same sort of skill as on the individual’s regular job, or to those 
which require practically no skill. The only problem as regards 
selection for particular transfers of this sort is to make sure 
that the individual is physically fitted to do the work required. 
In many cases the approval of the clinic physician is required 
before the transfer is allowed to go through. 

Permanent re-assignment may initiate either with the manage- 
ment or with the individual employee. There are cases where 
the management shifts employees from one job to another for 
purely management ends. Here, also, the physician’s approval 
may be the deciding factor in any individual case. 

Individual employees sometimes feel that they are improperly 
placed and that they can get much better results in some other 
kind of work than that on which they are working. In cases 
of this kind, psychological tests are a desirable supplement to 
interview with the representative of the personnel department. 

In all assignment and re-assignment, adequate records are a 
very necessary part of the technique. Some of these records are 
kept ‘in the central personnel department, and some are kept 
in the office of the operating division. 

It is occasionally desirable to check one’s own selection and 
placement technique against general practice. To this end, send- 
ing members of the Personnel staff, and sometimes an operating 
executive, out to hunt for jobs has proven very illuminating. 
Within a given plant, it has also proven of high educational 
value to have operating executives and employees occasionally 
assigned to the Personnel Department to interview applicants for 
positions. 

The discussion of employee training will deal almost entirely 
with Dennison practice. A recent book, “Organized Training 
in Business,” (1), By James H. Greene gives an excellent general 
picture of American practice. A further study of this same 
problem is now going forward at Harvard University. 

The Dennison educational and training effort is based on the 
fundamental that employee development is the responsibility of 
the line executive. But it is equally fundamental that the line 
executive shall have at his disposal the services of a functional 
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specialist in the training and educational field.. Both of these 
fundamentals are part of Dennison practice. 

The program of education and training breaks into two parts: 
(1) that which is aimed at giving specific instruction for given 
jobs up to managerial grade: (2) that which is aimed at a 
general development which will lead ultimately to having more 
and better equipped individuals for the various positions in the 
management scale. The first of these divisions we shall call 
training, and the second education ;—it being understood that these 
terms are being used entirely arbitrarily. 

1—Factory AND CLERICAL OPERATIVES—All training of factory 
and clerical operatives is done in the producing department, by 
supervisors and in accordance with a definitely organized plan. 
It should be repeated that the administration of the training 
program is under the supervision of the line executives, but the 
program as a whole is supervised by a staff specialist called the 
Training Foreman. He assists the individual line foreman in 
the training work, but he reports directly to the personnel 
Manager. 

The other general factors in the plan are: 

A—More careful selection has led to the providing of better po- 

tential operatives. 

B—Full time instructors are provided where necessary. 

C—A definite procedure is established for the proper selection 
of work for people being trained. 

D—A standard of progress is set up, based upon the actual per- 
formance of ten or twelve individuals formerly trained on 
the same class of work. 

E—New operators, wherever possible, are put on a combination 
of guaranteed base, and incentive plan of wage payment. 

The actual procedure for any particular piece of training is as 
follows: 

A—The person who is to instruct on the job first analyzes it in 

detail. 

B—With the help of the Training Foreman a program is laid 
out. 

C—On all production jobs, Standard Method and Standard Prac- 
tice Sheets are available covering detailed operation. These 
sheets form the basis of operating standards. The instructor 
uses them to teach the detail method and motions of doing 
the work. 

D—A progress chart is kept showing the performance of each 
person under training. 

Training may involve three days or three years. A sample of 

a very simple training program (trucker) is shown in Fig. 1. 

Office workers are trained by essentially the same procedure as 
just outlined. With a few special jobs however, such as order 
writers and correspondents, a certain amount of time is scheduled 
in various parts of the factory in order to acquaint the trainee 
with essential factory operations. 

It is hard to measure the exact advantage of this organized 
training over the former methods used as no costs that afford 
a basis of comparison were kept under the old methods. On many 
jobs, however, it has been possible to qualify apprentices in a year 
or a year and a half instead of the four or five years formerly 
required. In one class of work it has been possible to get new 
employees up to regular standards in a period of six weeks in- 


stead of the sixteen weeks previously necessary; in addition, in- 


dividuals have been able to earn 20 per cent more in wages after 
the first month on the job than was ever possible formerly. 


Western Board Products Co. Starts 
PortLanp, Ore., August 30, 1930.—The newly opened plant of 
the Western Board Products Company of Salem, Ore., went into 
operation the last week in August. This plant will use wood 
pulp screenings and flax straw, and will cook the materials in 
digesters and use beaters and paper machines for forming the 
sheets. Besides the main plant there is a storage building. 
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INSTRUCTION SHEET 
TRUCKING HEAVY LIFTING 


Date Hired or 
dae cee naoutaseses «+... Transferred 


Name 
Dept. 


Kinds of Trucks Do not lift too heavy a load with- 
out help. 


Lift 

Stevedore (No. 2 or No. 3) Do not push a truck. 

Pull a truck behind you. 

Do not run around corners. 
Someone may get run into. 

Do not a a truck in an aisle 


Bin 
How to Care for and Grease 


How to Load Stand a truck up so people will not 


. fall over it. 
How to Lift and Balance Carry a hook in a safe way as you 


have taught. 
How to Truck the Load Watch out for your fingers and 


other people’s when shutting car 
How to Use a Hook 


How to Handle an Arbor 


How to Use a Block and Falls 
Remarks: 


or. 
Go to the Clinic with any injury no 
matter how slight. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


I have read the above rules carefully 
and have had them explained to 


Items checked have been taught this 


me. 
man and I consider him qualified. I understand them and will do my 


_best to live up to them. 
Signed 


Employee 

Fig. 1. Sample of a Simple Training Program 

2—ForEMAN TRAINING—There are two distinct parts to the fore- 
man training plan. The first of these is called preforeman train- 
ing, and concerns itself with a man before he actually becomes a 
foreman; the second part is concerned with his development after 
he becomes a foreman. 

Each factory manager anticipates his probable need for a new 
foreman well in advance of the actual fact. With whatever staff 
advice he requires he selects individuals whom he thinks might 
qualify and are worth the training effort. 

The training program covers about six months and all the train- 
ing is done during working hours. It calls for the individual being 
trained to spend from one to four weeks in each of the depart- 
ments with which, were he foreman, he would have the most 
important contact. Each department has a general outline of 
work for the trainee while in that department. This outline, how- 
ever, is reviewed by the Training Foreman and the head of the 
department involved so that the general program can be made 
to suit the needs of the individual being trained. 

After becoming foreman several different methods of develop- 
ment are used. The general features will be discussed later under 
Education. Some of the specific methods are: 

A—Each executive in charge of a major division of the factory 
meets with his foremen weekly. These meetings-are largely in- 
formational, keeping the foremen up to date on plant information. 

B—Foremen are transferred, for a period of time, from one 
department to another within a major division. 

C--Older foremen who have not had preforeman training, are 
transferred for short periods to staff departments—such as Per- 
sonnel—to get a different point of view on their own jobs. 

D—Foremen make trips to other factories or to meetings of one 
sort or another in order to get a wider horizon. 

E—Foremen make periodic reports in writing to the chief execu- 
tive of their particular factory division. These periodic round-ups 
serve the useful purpose of looking at the whole job at frequent 
intervals. 

3—SaesMEN’s Traininc—New salesmen are trained on the job 
by the manager of the sales district. (The country is divided into 
thirty sales districts, or zones, with a resident manager for each.) 
More experienced salesmen attend classes at headquarters at given 
intervals. The executives of the distribution division travelling 
into the districts also do a little training and check the results of 
the training given in the district. A few of the District Managers 
have proven unusually successful in the training of new men. 
These districts are then used as a sort of general training ground, 
many new men being transferred to other districts after the initial 
training period. 

There is a functional head of salesmen’s training henna at the 
headquarters of the company. He acts in an advisory capacity, 
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supplying such standard practice and special material as are re- 
quired. He also lays out the program and the specific course con- 
tent of the classes held at headquarters. 

4—Worxs CoMMITTEE REPRESENTATIVES—The company has a 
works council, serving-in an advisory capacity on matters affecting 
the workers. This council is elected yearly and has a turnover of 
from one-third to one-half each year. In order to make the council 
function more effectively a course of training has been set up for 
new representatives or any experienced representatives who care 
to take it. The course is in charge of the Chairman of the Works 
Council, who selects such individuals as he sees fit to carry on 
sections of the program. The program itself is worked out by 
the educational and training staff and approved by the Works 
Council. The program for the current year includes such general 
subjects as personnel procedures of various kinds, wages, rate 
setting, quality, health and safety, time study, and works com- 
mittee procedures. These are developed in such detail as the needs 
of the group warrant. The course lasts for five weeks, immedi- 
ately following the yearly elections. There are three meetings per 
week.’ 


Educational Program 


It is almost axiomatic that in an organization which has so 
large a degree of management sharing as the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company,’ that a process of continuous education is a prime 
necessity. It constitutes a two-way obligation. It is necessary 
on the one hand that individuals shall recognize that the organiza- 
tion has a right to expect that the individual’s education shall be 
continuous; and it makes it mandatory on the company, on the 
other hand, that adequate facilities shall be provided to make such 
continuous education feasible. 

The specific approach to the problem has been predicated on two 
assumptions : 

1—That continuous education is largely an individual matter. 

2—That the desire for such education will permeate into the 
organization from the top down—which means that effort must be 
directed to select groups and individuals rather than in an over-all 
program. 

Requirements Laid Down 


In operation the first move has been to make the program the 
responsibility of one person, who has been given the title of 
Educational Advisor. The requirements laid down were: 

A—That the Educational Advisor must be willing to spend a 
great deal of time on each case; consulting not only with the in- 
dividual but with the individual’s immediate superiors, and per- 
haps others, so that any course or reading suggested represents not 
a snap judgment but a seasoned opinion. 

B—That the Educational Advisor must be a person with the 
scientific attitude, with personality to meet pecple and talk frankly 
without giving offense; with sufficient educational background so 
that his opinion will be respected, and finally, always, he must 
have an abiding enthusiasm for the thing he is doing. 

C—That the Educational Advisor shall follow up individuals 
pretty constantly, not with the idea of nagging, but to assure con- 
stant forward movement wherever possible. 

The company was fortunate in securing for the position as out- 
lined a man holding his doctorate degree and with several years 
of teaching experience. He has also, in two years, worked him- 
self into a position of general acceptance by the organization. 

In actual practice the educational work has not been highly 
specialized. Immediate superiors and managers have been active 
in handling the educational problems within their respective sec- 
tions. The Educational Advisor has endeavored not to lessen but, 
if anything, to increase the concern of immediate superiors re- 
garding the development of their subordinates. He has tried to 


(2) The detail of the actual material covered in the 1928 program is 
available at Framingham. 

(3) In 1911, the company was reorganized as an industrial partnership. 
The voting control of the organization is in the hands of about three hun- 
dred partners in managerial positions. The manual workers, through the 
Workers Council, also have a voice in managing. 
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provide immediate superiors, upon their request, with additional 
resources in their handling of those problems. 

Fundamental judgments in connection therewith, which the im- 
mediate superior has continued to make, are concerned with: 

1—The probable development of his section, changes in jobs 
therein, .nd the occurrence of vacancies; 

2—The abilities and potentialities of the leading employees in 
his group; 

3—The technical and sometimes the non-technical educational 
opportunities which would be of advantage to each person of 
promise working for him; 

4—The educational opportunities which can be arranged within 
his section ; 

5—The merit of progress shown by each learner; 

6—Incentives to personal development to be offered to leading 
employees in his section. 

To be sure, the respective line executives differ in their approach 
to these problems. From these differences we probably will build 
an improved ability to handle educational problems. 

At least annually, immediate superiors, in personal conversations, 
invite their subordinates of promise to outline plans for personal 
development and to specify the educational opportunities which 
they, as individuals, wish this company to put before them. The 
views of each person who responds are discussed with him by his 
immediate superior and, at a later date, by the Educational Ad- 
visor. These conversations clarify the purposes of each person 
concerned; they indicate, also, the arrangements which logically 
can be expected to yield continuing advantages to the individual 
and to the company so long as it employs him. 

The specific duties of the educational advisor have after a two- 
year period crystalized as follows: 

1—Learn of the abilities required on the part of people at work 
in the several branches of the business, and, upon request, par- 
ticipate in planning educational disciplines to develop those abilities. 

2—Know the persons of outstanding ability in each branch of 
the business, and endeavor, jointly with immediate superiors, to 
promote their progress. 

3—Arrange after-hour courses, and obtain instructors therefor. 
Advise with instructors regarding aims and methods of instruction. 

4—Obtain teaching materials and handle administrative work in 
connection with study groups. 

5—Study training and educational efforts with a view to im- 
provement. 

6—Maintain records of educational work done by individuals. 

7—Supervise the library. 

8—Carry a definite amount of teaching and tutorial work. 


F. L. Carlisle Speaks on Timber Cutting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Saranac Lake, N. Y., September 2, 1930.—At a meeting con- 
ducted in the town hall this week by the New York Development 
Association the principal address delivered by Floyd L. Carlisle, 
head of the St. Regis Paper Co., who declared that lumbering 
interests would welcome state regulation of timber cutting on 
private land in the Adirondacks. He urged the knitting together 
of the small communities of Northern New York for effective 
competition with the large population centers for industrial growth 
and declared that this region has every natural advantage for 
development if its full resources are utilized. He cited the ex- 
istence in this region of raw materials and cheap power and then 
told of the victory won in a fight for lower freight rates by 
the Development Association as an illustration of the kind of 
cooperation he advocates. 

Mr. Carlisle declared that from four to six million dollars 
worth of mature timber falls on state land every year and urged 
that the state should reap the benefits from it. He also declared 
that no power development is contemplated near Tupper Lake in 
response to questions relating to reservoir development on various 
rivers in the Adirondack region. 


PHILADELPHIA DEMAND FALL OFF 
(Continued from page 46) 

proofing papers, located at Millis, Mass., has placed in the market 
a new product in a duplex paper with reinforced jute cord 
running through the fibers. The new paper is called the Jute- 
Kraft and is of extraordinary strength, waterproofed and duplexed 
for use.as case linings and wrapping where a durable weather- 
proof product is needed. It was placed on the local market by 
Ralph Lichtenstein, who is Philadelphia répresentative of the 
Safepack Mills, 217 Walnut street, on August 15. 


Vici Club Picnic Postponed 
Owing to changes effective in the management of the Brook- 
line Square Club, where the picnic of the Vici Club was to be 
held, the social and welfare organization of the Thomas W. 
Price Company, 53 Ludlow street, has been postponed. The Vici 
Club, which is made up of employees of the firm, had arranged 
to hold the picinc this month but will be obliged to postpone 

it until October, pending other arrangements. 


A. B. Kehr Attends American Legion Convention 
A. B. Kehr, member of the firm of the Enterprise Paper Com- 
pany, 3rd and Callowhill streets, has returned to his desk after 
a week’s attendance at the Pennsylvania State Convention of 
the American Legion, to which he was delegate from the Olney 
Post No. 338. 


Shryock Bros. Install Hydraulic Equipment 

The most modern devices in the way of hydraulic paper board 
presses have been added to the equipment of the Shryock 
Brothers mills, located at Downingtown, Pa., with executive and 
sales offices at 924 Cherry street, this city. There was completed 
last week the installation of a 265-ton Hydraulic Binder Board 
Press, made by the Farquhar Company, of York, Pa., one of the 
oldest Pennsylvania concerns manufacturing hydraulic machinery 
of this character. The new hydraulic press replaces the former 
old style screw press and will enable the firm to improve the 
production of its binder board, in which it is a pioneer producer 
in the American paper making industry, having been the first 
paper mill in the country to produce straw board back in 1790. 
With the new equipment, the Shryock Brothers will be able to 
expand capacity through the speedier drying of the binder board 
under hydraulic press production. The new press is another step 
in the modernizing of the mills which in recent years have been 
subjected to many innovations in the way of new units and modern 
power and paper making machinery, which bring the mills up to 
date. Shryock Brothers are noted for the fine grade of binder 
board produced in the mills and with the historic background of 
almost a century and a half of experience in the production of 
board and pioneers in this branch of the trade in America have a 
national reputation. 


James T. Robinson Dead 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., September 2, 1930.—James T. Robinson, 51, 
for the past seven years purchasing agent for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Inc., died suddenly last night at his 
home, 11 Yale street, of heart failure. He had been spending 
the day at his farm in Cummington, returning home about 10 
p. m. He complained of feeling ill and died soon after. 

Mr. Robinson first came to Holyoke as auditor for the 
American Tissue Mills, then the Japanese Tissue Mills about 
1913. His work found favor and he was retained in one capacity 
or another for some years, finally becoming general manager. 

He was born in North Adams, son of Arthur and Clara (San- 
ford) Robinson, and after he received his schooling became a 
public accountant. Besides his wife, who was formerly Miss 
Myrtle Drayer, he leaves one daughter, Martha; twin sons, 
James T., Jr., and John Arthur, and two brothers, Arthur M., 
of Williamstown, and Sanford, of Greenwich Village, Conn. 
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The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR. PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


DAYTON QUICK-ACTING 
DUMP VALVES a 


and Bronze — 
or Bronze 


—Operated By Lever From Throughout 
Outside of Beater Tub 


Four Color Printing Unit Attached to This valve'is standard equipment on all new Dayton 

No. 4 Folder and Embosser Beaters. Can be installed in most any other type—built 

? in 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 inch dia. with plain or flanged out- 

One of several designs manufactured for let. Also special valves to suit needs. One of our many 
paper manufacturers and converters. We incidental beater room requirements. Write for list. 


design and manufacture crepe machines, The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio 


toilet winders, napkin folders and equip- | Ree al ta Gesane” then, 


ment of all types for producers of paper MANSFIELD, BOLTON & KENT, F. H. GODFREY 
products. 501 Fifth Ave., New York 415 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


GREEN BAY. WISCONSIN 
Chienga Office: 374 Wrialey Bide. 
Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing: Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


—_ 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 30, 1930 
SUMMARY 


Wal: paper 

Paper hangings 
News print 
Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Kraft paper 

Filter paper 
Drawing paper 
Metal paper 

Surface coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Coated paper 

Photo paper 
Colored paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Tissue paper 
Parchment paper 
Cover paper 
oo SS ery res 
Envelopes 

Stencil paper 

Pith paper 
Caoutchouc paper 
Miscellaneous paper 


WALL PAPER 
: om E. Bernard & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 


J. E Pane? & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
2 bis. 


R. F. Downing & Co., 
bis., 2 cs. 
- F. Downing & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


Minnewaska, London, 2 


a. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Majestic, Southamp- 
ton, 10 bis. 

Irving Trust Co., Deutschland, Hambur 

Graves Wallpaper Corp., Deutschland, 


1 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
11 bls., 2 cs. 
a H. S. Lloyd & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 
2 bis. 


; A. L. Diament & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 
cs 


D. C. Andrews & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 


cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
ampton, 2 bls., 1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
1 Madden Corp., Malaren, Kotka, 288 rolls. 
ay Madden Corp. Sagauche, Kotka, 298 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
613 rolls. 
, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 152 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Penniand, Antwerp, 86 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co. Columbus, Bremen, 6 cs. 
F. Strype, Volendam, Rotterdam; 41 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 28 cs. 
orem my Forwarding Co., Volendam, Rot- 


10 ¢s. 
endows; Wye & Co., Pres. Harding, Hamburg, 


1 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, Pres. 
cs. 

——, Wytheville, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 17 


cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., Deutschland, Ham- 


burg, 34 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
‘ Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 
cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 
~——, Columbus, Bremen, 10 rolls. 


» 13 os. 
amburg, 


Majestic, South- 


Deutschland, Hamburg, 


t 


Harding, Hamburg, 31 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Caronia, London, 


16 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Pres. Harding, Hamburg, 24 


cs., 8 rolls, 
METAL PAPER 
. Pauli Corp., Dresden, renee 12 cs. 
. Gal, Columbus, Bremen, 
URFACE COATED. PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 


cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 5 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 25 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Bank of America Nat’l Assn., 


Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 7 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Columbus, Bre- 
men, 6 cs. 

J. J. Gavin, Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 

COLORED PAPER 

S. Gilbert, Dresden, Bremen, 24 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., St. Louis, Hamburg, 1 cs. 

D. F. Young, St. Louis, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

eae eels t Forwarding Co., 
burg, 2 

S. Gilbert, Columbus, Bremen, 26 c 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Sauber, 101 


cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 8 
cs. (duplex). 
Phoenix Shipping 


Co., Europa, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Cc. W. 


Sellers, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
3 cs, 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., Deutschland, Ham- 


burg, 22 bis. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 5 cs. 
RITING PAPER 
B. Altman & La oe Ile de France, Havre, 7 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Columbus, Bre- 
men, 11 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


ENVELOPES 
. Beckhard, Dresden, Bremen, 4 cs. 
. Beckhard, Columbus, Bremen, 137 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER 
——, Columbus, Bremen, 20 cs, 
PITH PAPER 
Tatsuno Maru, Keelung, 4 cs. 
UTCHOUC PAPER 
American Express Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
» Bruckman & Lorbacher. Dresden, Bre- 
men, 4 cs. 
gry Dresden, Bremen, 6 cs. 
Schmidt ’ Pritchard, Tie de France, 


5 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., 


Nosawa & Co., 
CAO 


Havre, 


Ile de France, Havre, 


cs. 
Globe Phlveing Co, Ile de France, Havre, 3 cs. 
Tle 


apan Paper de France, Havre, 1 cs. 
‘4 <2 Py Forwarding Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
am, 5 cs 
Beckhard, Volendam, Rotterdam, 10 e. 
Ceuffel & Esser Volendam, Rotterdam, 
E. Dietzgen & Volendam, Geentegeen. i9 ‘cs. 
a of The Manhattan Co.,. Voléndam, Rotter- 
cs. 
E T. N. Fairbanks Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., awd. is Kobe, 1 cs. 
| Sersatad Trust Co:, Hamburg, 12 
rolls, 


St. Louis, Ham- 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


Standard Products Corp.. Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 

J. Munroe & Co., Paris, Havre, 9 cs. 

Coenca Morrison & Co., Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inec., Dresden, Bremer- 
haven, 160 bls. tares. 

Brown Bros. & Co., St. 
bls. bagging. 

American Express Co., Caronia, London, 45 bls. 
new cuttings. 
1 Van Oppen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 41 
ls. rags. 

Van “Gppen & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 147 


- bagging. 
¥ Downing & Co., 

44 Abe. rags. 
Albany Fibre Co., Gourko, Newcastle, 27 bls. 


Louis, Hamburg, 91 


Volendam, Rotterdam, 


ra 

a Com’l Italiane Trust Co., Extavia, Genoa, 
476 bis. bagging. 

H. Baker & Bro., Executive, Constantinople, 
707 bis. fleshings. 

E. Butterworth & Go., Inc., Wytheville, Ant- 
werp, 67 bls. bagging. : 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Wytheville, Ant- 
werp, 125 bis. flax waste. 

Chase National Bank, Exermont, 


bls. bagging. 
OLD ROPE . 
W. Steck & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 48 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Gourko, Newcastle, 72 coils. 
Brown Bros, & Co., Bristol, 57 
coils. : 
International Purchasing Co., Extavia, 
159 coils. 
International Purchasing Co., Vestvard, Cadiz, 


210 coils. 
CHINA CLAY 
J. Lee Smith & Co., Bristol 


30 casks. 
PULP WOOD 
Chase National Bank, Olaf Bergh, Archangel. 


3,122 cords. 
WOOD FLOUR 
State Chemical Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 400 


bags. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
gaara: Trading Co., Malafen, Kotka, 305 bls. 
OOD PULP WADDING 
_ Bendix Bot Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 50 bls. 
WOOD PULP 
Lagerloef. Trading Co., Malaren, Kotka, 152 bls. 
sulphate. 
e somttoct Trading Co., Malaren, Tolkis, 520 bls. 
su 
el Bros., Inc., Hellig Olav, Oslo, 750 
bls. pulp, 150 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., St. 
1,022 bls. pulp, 157 tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
1,101 bls. pulp, 165 tons. 
National City Bank, Deutschland, Hamburg, 55¢ 
bls, sulphite, 113 tons. 
Andersen & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 2,660 
bls. sulphite. 
Att ry Bros., Inc., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 1,500 
bls. mechanical pulp. 
ae & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 150 
= "chemi ulp. 
P. W. oper Co., Dago, Sheet Harbor, 1,638 
coahe grome pulp. 
Pa Gefle, 


Horton & Co., 
3,000 i t. pele, 609 .tons. 
E. Co., Inc., Pres: Harding, ——, 393 
bls. chip 60 tons. 
, Malaren, Stockholm, 300 bls. pulp. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Griesheim, , 750 bls. 
—_ jae —. 
& Co., Inc., Griesheim, Igg d, 
750 bls. ptt, 150 tons. 
—, Gri im, Hernosand, 2;550 bls. sulphate, 
425 tons: 
—, Griesheim, Hernosand, 3,900 bis. 
650 tons. 


Barcelona, 176 


Bristol City, 


Genoa, 


City, Bristol, 


Louis, Hamburg, 


Inc., Sagauche, 


sulphite, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Perforated Metal Screens GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
4 BAGGING—ROPE 
For Pulp and Paper Mills roeten cc eece JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS 
-oeosduen eo 4 OLD PAPERS, THREAD WASTE AND 
—_4-—_- eeeeeeeeee ALL GRADES OF RAGS 

STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, SARA ee 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL | 
Mm ois ay nia ia Sail own WITH A CAPACITY OF S000 

pun or Centrifu a 


Rotary Screens, Pul ashers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, * CAPACITIES pf yey =" 


a THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 59 YEARS 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


So9e FRTEHONT OES FERSST Clty, &. J Beg 

Watereus Engine Works pm ae Lid., Brantford, Ont., Camada 
SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 

R. J. Marx, 133- oy Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 


Do your part Glens Falls Rolling Action Flat Screen | 


for humanity 


—tell people that cancer in its early 
stages is curable, in its late stages is 
not curable. 


The odds are always against your 7 CONSTANT EFFICIENCY, HIGH SCREENING 
having cancer—but make; sure. Con- CAPACITY AND CLEANER STOCK 


sult your physician yourself, urge Troubles eliminated Advantages given 
others to do so. Toe Blocks Constant High Capacity 


This work is made possible by gen- aati ahntiitieiel. Smooth, Quiet Opera- 
erous public support of the sale of the tion 


little Christmas book and by voluntary Diaphragm Distortion Freedom from Repairs 

contributions. Our work for 1930 de- Variable Capacity and Adjustments 

pends on your continued help. Low Power Consump- 
For further information and free tion 

literature, address : Ask for descriptive bulletin 


THE NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 
American Society for the Control of Cancer GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


v4 GAST 75TH STREST, NEW YORK MANSFIELD, BOLTON & KENT 
Eastern Representative 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Supplies for Paper ¢ 
Manufacturers 
A reliable source of supply. 
Established. for 43 years. TAYLOR 
Write us your needs PIPE 


Minimizes costs of transportation and erection because 
of its light weight—Reduces maintenance charges because 
of its durability. Strong, — handled, and age 
—v galvanized or ted. Sizes 42” 


Box 485, Chicago 50 Church St., New York 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS, CHICAGO | 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 80) 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 30, 1930 


Hubbs, Corning & Co., Malmen, Norrsundet, 32 
bls. wrapping paper. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Malmen, Stockholm, 4,280 


bis. sulphite. 
Stockholm, 450 bls. 
pulp. 


Malmen, 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Malmen, Stockholm, 
1,200 bls. sulphite. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Malmen, Norrsundet, 1,750 
bls. sulphate. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Malmen, , 2,000 bls. 
pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
14,000 bis. sulphate. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Malmen, Gothen- 
burg, 418 bls. sulphite. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bis. sulphite, 275 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Griesheim, ——, 
bls. sulphate, 325 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Griesheim, Iggesund, 
2,650 bls. sulphite, 530 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Griesheim, Iggesund, 
1,575 bis. sulphate, 315 tons. 

——, Griesheim, Iggesund 
rons 

——, Griesheim, 
$00 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Griesheim, Hornefors, 
7,530 bls. sulphite, 1,275 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Griesheim, Munk- 
sund, 6,000 bls. sulphate, 1,000 tons. 


chemical 


Malmen, Sundsvall, 


Griesheim, ——, 1,375 
1,625 


240 bls. sulphate, 40 


Iggesund, 1,800 bls. sulphite, 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Malaren, Kotka, 520 bls. 
sulphite. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Vincent, Dunkirk, 


Waste Works, Vincent, Dunkirk, 24 
. rags. 


Union Waste Works, Vincent, Dunkirk, 23 bls. 
rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Vincent, Dunkirk, 132 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 102 bls. 
rags. 

J. Walworth Sons, Novian, Manchester, 38 bls. 
new cuttings. 

J. L. -Vandiver, Novian, Manchester, 58 bls. old 
rope. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Novian, Manchester, 89 bls. 
bagging. 

J. H. Faunce, Inc., Novian, Manchester, 105 bls. 
bagging. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. sulphate. 

Central National 
1,176 bls. pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Malmen, Gothen- 
burg, 750 bls. sulphate. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Malmen, Gothenburg, 
508 bls. kraft pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Gothenburg, 250 
bls. sulphite. 

The Borregaard Co., 


\ Gothenburg, 42 
rolls, 18 bls. paper. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 212 
bls. rags. 
. Executive, Oran, 346 bls. rags. 
J. H. Weil & Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 4 cs. 
paper, 


Malmen, Norrsundet, 500 


Bank, Malmen, Gothenburg, 


Malmen, 


Malmen, 


E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. rags. 
, Anna C., Trieste, 55 bls. rags. 
. A. Steer & Co., Anna C., Venice, 66 bls. rags 
ational Vulcanized Fibre Co., Vestvard, Barc« 
lona, 224 bls. rags. 
Chemical National 
42 bls. rags. 
—, Vestvard, Barcelona, 100 bls. rags. 
E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Hanover, » 111 bis 
pulp. 


Inc., Wytheville, 


Bank, Vestvard, Barcelonz 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 30, 1930 


Pagel, Horton & Co., Gefie 
3,375 bls. pulp, 685 tons. 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Sagauche, Gefle, 1,25( 
bls. pulp, 253 tons. 
-, Sagauche, Kotka, 3,063 bls. sulphite, 512 


Inc., Sagauche, 


tons. 
tons, 
lst National Bank, Novian, Liverpool, 200 bags 
hide cuttings. 
Liberty National Bank, Novian, Manchester, 9( 
bags hide cuttings. 
aring Bros. & Co., 
bags hide cuttings. 
R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 10¢ 
bls. rags. 
American Felt Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 31 bls. 
flax waste. 
Butterworth & Co., 


, Sagauche, Kotka, 2,082 bls. sulphate, 415 
Manchester, 132 


Novian, 


Inc., Wytheville, Ant- 


F. Weber & Co., 


a bls. rags. 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 30, 1930 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Malaren, Viborg, 9,291 _ Castle & Overton, Inc. 
bls. sulphite. bls. rags. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Malaren, Viborg, 520 S. Birkenstein & Son 
bls. sulphate. bls. rags. 


Wytheville, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS Oe: Ricker & Co., Wytheville, Antwan, 123 


Arkus, Inc., Wytheville, Antwerp, 63 bls. rags. 
, Wytheville, Antwerp, 114 


, Wytheville, Antwerp, 46 


>, 96 bls. bagging. 
Butterworth & Co., 

, 276 bls. flax waste. 
——, Wytheville, Antwerp, 71 bls. rags. 
Wytheville, Antwerp, 47 bls. bagging. 

Irving Trust Co., Wytheville, Antwerp, 65 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, ——, 360 
bls. wood pulp. 


Antwerp, 4 cs. 


Inc., Wytheville, Ant- 


> j 


New Drive for Top Press Rolls 


There has: recently been developed at the Franklin Board and 
Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, a compensating drive for driving 
top press rolls. The device is to be marketed and sold by the 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company at Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. Gleason, the superintendent of the mill, claims excellent 
results from the use of this device stating that on his last 
primary press, previous to instaling this device, the top roll 
showed a slippage of % inch per r.p.m. of the bottom roll. After 
its installation the slippage of the top press roll was cut down 
to an almost negligible quantity—careful measurements showing 
a slippage of 56 inches in every 22,296 inches. This, of. course, 
effected a marked saving in felt costs, this being cut from $1.63 
per ton to $1.37, or a total of $19.50 per day. 

Due to not having such tight draws the sheet widened out 
enabling them to get a wider trim and also keeping the felts open 
all during the- week so that it is very seldom necessary to move 
the press weights in. This in turn has meant a material reduction 
in wet streaks and therefore evener drying. Mr. Gleason states 
on heavy weights they have dropped their pressure from five to 
ten pounds. He also states that they have not sewed a felt since 
they installed it. 

This device has proven so successful that they have now installed 
it on their fifth primary and on their third main, and are also 
installing it on their first where it is felt that material advantage 
will be gained due to their press running bare. 


Boston Paper Market Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., September 1, 1930—Demand- for paper, as a 
whole, is coming in reasonably well, a number of jobbers enjoying 
a good business, while others are not so active. In some quarters 
promising inquiries have been received. Movement of merchan- 


dise has been better than normal for the season of the year. 
With the dullest month of the year for New England over and 
September at hand, the trade is looking forward with cheerfulness 
to a satisfactory fall, especially on account of improvement in 
business generally. Jobbers are planning their campaigns, laying 


out schedules for sales meetings. There is considerable activity 
in some lines of fine paper. Book papers are steadily active. 
Values are firm and unchanged. 

The wrapping paper market is fairly good and improving. Some 
are offering No. 2 kraft at $3.35 per hundred pounds f.o.b. mill, 
but a number are maintaining higher prices. The prospect of 
the increased use of paper twine is seen in the action of the 
Twine Committee of the Boston Wool Trade Association towards 
inducing wool dealers to tie ends and sides of sample bags with 
the regulation paper twine rather than with sisal, jute, etc. The 
object is to discourage the use of material from which fragments 
may become attached to the wool and cause trouble in manu- 
facturing processes. There are some 200 wool dealers in Boston 
so that the adoption of the use of paper twine would naturally 
mean a more extended use of this commodity. The committee 
has already accomplished much in the way of inducing sheep 
men of the country to tie their fleeces with paper twine. 

The box board market is somewhat spotty, although an improve- 
ment is noted. One jobbing firm received more orders during the 
week under review than for the previous three weeks, nearly half 
of which were unsolicited. Inquiry is fair and prices are holding 
firm. 

Paper stock continues rather inactive, although an improved 
sentiment had developed a week ago. At a number of mills, orders 
personally solicited were turned down. Buyers would not even 
make offers. In some other cases mill officials asked dealers to 
get in with them after the first of this month. A comparatively 
small order, 100 tons, was placed during the week for foreign 
gunny bagging No. 1 at 1.50 f.o.b. Boston. White shirt cuttings 
No. 2 have been moving at .06. 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.I1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze Member A.S.M. E, E.I.C. 
. Member ASCE” A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
lete designs and engineering supervision 
or the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


ORBISON and ORBISON 


Consulting Engineers 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Water Power Developments 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Electrical and Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 

Surveys, Evaluations, Reports 


Thomas W. Orbison Thomas E. Orbison 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am._ Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


WE DESIGN 4» BUILD— 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


FOR 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 


Pulp Grinders — Chippers — Cylinder Molds — 
Valves — Digester Fittings — Pipe Fittings — 
Castings, Etc. 
Send Us Your Specifications—They Will Be 
Given Prompt Attention 


Corner Brook Foundry & Machine Co. 
BATH — MAINE 


H. 8S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 


PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 

Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


LINRCHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Felts | and Jackets 


TT 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


Paper Converting Machinery Builders Since 1827 
Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK N. J. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Cylinders —Ton Tanks—Tank Cars 


BELLE ALKAL] COMPANY, BELLE, W. VA. 
LIQUID CHLORIDE BELLE BRAND CAUSTIC SODA 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. Sole Agents 


76%—Solid Liquid Flake 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORE 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, September 3, 1930. 


While trading in the local paper market was only moderately 
active during the past week, a continual expansion of business 
is confidently looked for during the closing months of the year, 
now that the summer holidays are practically ended. Inquiries 
on account of future requirements are being received in fairly 
satisfactory volume and the industry is generally optimistic. 
Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels, in most instances. 

Demand for news print paper was rather light but may be ex- 
pected to increase materially from now on to the end of the year, 
together with the usual expansion of advertising volume and 
circulations. Production is being maintained at the North Amer- 
ican mills in sufficient volume to take care of current require- 
ments. The price situation remains unchanged. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board market. 
Demand for most of the grades was more persistent. Quotations 
were practically unaltered. The fine paper market is in a fairly 
satisfactory position for the time of year and prices continue 
steady. The coarse paper market is somewhat irregular, al- 
though wrapping paper is moving in seasonal volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 

While most of the business transacted in the ground wood 
market was along routine lines, the industry is considered in 
good condition for the time of year. Production has been cur- 
tailed somewhat, both in this country and abroad, and accumu- 
lations are not excessive. Supplies are moving into consumption 
in fair volume. Prices are steady and shading is infrequent. 


s Chemical Pulp 


Affected by the warm weather and the summer holidays, the 
chemical pulp market has been decidedly quiet of late. More 
lively trading, however, is anticipated in the near future, as 
inquiries for forward delivery are being received in encouraging 
volume. Shipments against contract are going forward in a 
seasonal manner. Prices are holding to schedule and there is 
little talk of concessions around. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The old rope market was fairly steady during the week despite 
the fact that demand was restricted. Both imported and domestic 
old manila rope are in moderate request. Small mixed rope is 
moving in fair volume. Old rope prices are practically un- 
changed. No radical changes were feported in the bagging 
market. Demand for both scrap and gunny was fairly satis- 
factory. Prices remain unchanged. 
Rags 
Quietness reigned in the domestic rag market, due mainly to 
the holiday lull. While little business was transacted, cotton 
cuttings continued steady, with prices unchanged. Roofing stock 
was in fairly satisfactory request. Mixed rags were slightly 
easier. The position of the imported rag market was unaltered, 
with prices abroad still considered too high by local dealers. 
Waste Paper 
Conditions in the local paper stock market were somewhat 


irregular. Demand for soft white shavings and hard white en- 
velope cuttings was fairly persistent, with prices steady to firm. 
Book stock was slightly easier than of late. Strictly folded news 
was in satisfactory request but little interest -was displayed in 
mixed paper or old kraft. Prices were fairly steady. 
Twine 

Steadiness prevails in the local twine market. It is the general 

impression that purchasing will materially expand with the usual 


‘increased movement in wrapping paper in the closing months of 


the year. Prices of the various grades are generally holding to 
formerly quoted levels and should rule firm until the Christmas 
holidays, at least. 


Leadbetter-Teren Nuptials 

PortLanp, Ore., August 30, 1930.—The Frederick W. Leadbetter 
home, Fern Lodge, near Camas, Wash., was the scene of a beautiful 
wedding August 26, when Dorothy, the younger daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leadbetter was married to Nils Gottfried Teren of 
New York, Bishop Walter Taylor Sumner officiating. The bride 
was attended by her sister Mrs. Ambrose M. Cronin, Jr., and 
George Teren acted as best man for his brother. 

Nils Teren is manager of the kraft mills of the St. Regis 
Kraft Company and spent some time in the Northwest when the 
kraft mill of the Union Bag and Paper Power Company, at 
Tacoma, was sold to the Niagara Hudson Power Company, later 
passing to St. Regis. 

Frederick W.-Leadbetter has extensive mill interests including 
the Oregon Pulp and Paper Company at Salem, the Columbia 
River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash., the California-Oregon 
Paper Mills at Los Angeles, the Tumwater Paper Mills at Tum- 
water, Wash. and the Vancouver Kraft Company at Port Mellon, 
B. C. The marriage of Miss Leadbetter and Mr. Teren is of 
special significance in that it unites two families of importance 
in the paper industry. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Teren are spending their honeymoon on the Lead- 
better yacht cruising in Alaskan waters. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 

Boston, Mass., September 1, 1930—The first Fall meeting of 
the New England Paper Merchants Association is to: be held at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, September 11. The fine and coarse 
paper divisions of the association have held a number of meetings 
in executive session during the summer. 

In order to improve deliveries, Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., 
have added to their equipment a handsome new three-ton, six- 
wheel Ford truck. 

John H. Brewer, general manager for Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany, has returned from the annual meeting of the Hammermill 
agents at Erie, Pa. In Mr. Brewer’s absence, E. L. Cummings, 


one of the vice presidents of the company and manager of the. 


Providence, R. I., office, was in charge of the local office. 

C. T. Dole, of the Champion-International Company, Lawrence, 
Mass., was an interested spectator at the National Doubles Tennis 
Tournament at the Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, 
Newton, Mass., last week. 

Albert Eckert, secretary of the George M. Graves Co., has 
returned from a vacation trip, including Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. 
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TANKS THAT LAST 


Acid tank at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Pt. Edwards, Wis. 


Kalamazoo tanks are made of best obtainable tank 
woods, built right, guaranteed tight. 


Sixty years experience building Blow Pits, Acid Tanks, 
Stu Chests, Agitators, etc., for the Paper Trade. 


Ask about our new Tile Tanks for stock or bleach. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid Chlorine 
Contract or Spot Delivery 
{n tank cars and multiple unit cars. 


Write for Prices 


61 Broadwey Syrae™ 
Prcaeaaane 
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Starch- 


SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
facture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand, 
furnished in either Pearl or 
Powdered form for beater-sizing, 
increases strength of sheet and 
gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New ¥dth City 
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Perforated MetalDrainer Bottoms 


Made of Chrome Nickel Iron Sheets for use in blow 
pits, come nearer to solving one of the most trouble- 
some problems in the Sulphite Mills, both from the 
standpoint of waste and upkeep than any other material 
introduced to date. 


Typical Installation of Perforated Blow Pit Drainer Bottom 


This Alloy Metal is non-corrosive, and is fastened securely to your 
present wood joist. The sheets, perforated with 3/32” round holes, 
%” centers, ere fast drainage, will not clog, saves fibre loss and 
replaces the old style wood or tile costly drainer blocks. Advise size 
of tanks and we will submit further details, 


NORTMANN-DUFFKE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, September 3, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market 
Demand for both the pulp and the powder is seasonal. Prices 
remain unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.- 
00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% 
cents to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market is 
practically unchanged. Shipments against contracts are moving 
in a fairly satisfactory manner. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was only moderately 
active. Domestic standard ground is quoted at 13% cents and 
finely ground at 15 cents per pound. Argentine standard 
ground ‘is selling at 13%4 cents, and finely ground at 14% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is in a sound 
position. Contract shipments are going forward in fair volume. 
Solid caustic soda is still quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95, while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $5.35 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the China clay market are 
satisfactory. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices remain unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is 
selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—tThe position of the chlorine market is fairly 
streng. There are a number of inquiries around for future 
needs. Prices remain unaltered. Chlorine is quoted at from 
$2.40 to $2.45 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—Some slight imporvement was noticed in the rosin 
market. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
now quoted at from $5.90 to $5.95 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at works. Wood rosin is still selling at $4.10 per 280 pounds, 
in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Demand of salt cake is fairly persistent for 
the time of year. Shipments against contract are moving in sea- 
sonal volume. Prices are unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $22 to $25 per ton, 
from $20 to $21 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current needs. Prices are 
holding to schedule. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots of 100 pounds, at works, are as follows; in bags, $1.32%4, 
and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market was rather quiet during the 
past week. Supplies are moving to the paper mills in fair volume 
for the time of year. Prices are holding to previously quoted 
levels. Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.77, in bags, 
and at $4.04 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Although demand is re- 
stricted at present, the sulphate of alumina market is exhibiting 
a strong undertone. Prices remain unchanged. Commercial 
grades. are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at 
from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Most of the business transacted was along 
routine lines. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, on 
orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per 
ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and 
nearby car loads the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—There were no important changes reported in the talc 
market. Prices are generally holding to formerly quoted lev- 
els. Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
in bulk, while imported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 per 
ton, in bags, ship side. 
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while chrome salt cake is selling at . 


Market Quotations 


Pa 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
ey .cé5inss stan 11, ret 
Wiltings So coves 900 53.25 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 @32.00 
7“ eh aA -14.00 @32.00 
Beyer: 10.00 @15.00 
Enpine ee 8.00 @11.00 
Book, Cased— 
we ky Se 6.00 @ 7.50 
Me. ‘patwhhae ken 5.75 @ 7.00 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 @ 12.00 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 @12.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... .75 @ 1.00 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.35 @ 1.90 
eT OPPS 00 @ 2.00 
kde No. 2 75 @ .80 
cebecdoccces 1.00 @ 1.10 
Manila bbdebesced 75 @ .80 
Kraft— 
No. } Domestic... 5.75 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.75 $ 5.00 
Souther soe. ci .as 3.75 @ 4.75 
- Imported ........ 6.50 @ 7.00 
Manila— 
ge ere 9 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute ...... 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 W «eee 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood .... 4.00 @ 4.50 
Butchers ........ 3.75 @ 4.25 
Fibre Pa 
No. 1 Fibre ...... 5.00 5.50 
No, 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 $ 5.25 
Common Bogus .. 2.75 @ 3.00 
Screenings ......... 3.00 @ 3.25 
Card Middles ses eu5 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
DO,2* 60 5 cahs ows 13.00 @16.00 
Bleached, _ basis Te 
EP Pe ae 15. 6.00 
(Delivered New Vor 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ — 
00 @ — 
= 
@ 52.00 
a 
@ — 
35.00 @ — 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 @70.00 
100 Test Jute Liner 37.50 @40.00 
85 Test Jute Liner 47.50 @50.00 
Sgl. Mia. Ll. Chip.47.50 @50.00 
Wood Pulp Boards..75.00 @80.00 
b. Mill) 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 

BIGISE OSbWesec cess 28.00 @30.00 
PEG contasveroges 30.00 @32.00 
(F. o. es Mill 
No. 1 Domestic ....26. @ 30.00 

Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Seen Imported)— 
wivdelvs 3.00 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.60 @ 2.80 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ...... 2.30 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich un- 
bleached ....... 2.40 @ 2.85 
o. 2 strong un 
bleached ....... 2.20 @ 2.35 
No, 1 Kraft ...... 1.65 @ 2.15 
GO, 3 PGR 226600 1.55 @ 1.65 
Sulphate— 
TO” eer 40 3.85 
(F. o. b. Pals Mill 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleached ........ 65 @ 4.75 
sy Bleaching 
Sulphite ........ 2.55 @ 2.75 
News Sulphite 2.35 @ 2.60 
ee age tree = 75 @ 3.25 
(Domestic) ... 2.10 @ 3.30 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.909 @ 3.20 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttin: 

New White, No. 1 8.75 

New White, No. 2 7.25 @ 7.75 


Silesias No. 1.... 6.75 @ 7.00 
New Unbleached... 9.50 @10.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 @ 5.75 
Blue Overall .... 6.75 7.25 
Washables ..... - 4.25 4.75 


id Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked Reewédee 5.50 $ 6.00 
Miscellaneous .... 4.50 5.00 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 | 3.50 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 2.75 
it. Soiled, White.. 2.00 @ 2.15 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 2.25 2.50 
Miscellaneous 1.75 2.00 
Black ge ascend 3.25 3.75 
Roofing Ra; 
Cloth = pings 1.50 @ 1.6 
No. 1 @ 1.0 
@ 1.25 
@ 1.20 
@ 1.10 
@ 1.05 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 3.60 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.25 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 6.75 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 6.75 7.25 
Unbleached Cuttings 9.00 9.50 
New White Cuttings. 9.00 9.50 
New Light Oxfords. 7.00 7.50 
New Light Prints...5.00 5.50 


Old Rags 
No, 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2: White Linens. 5.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton 5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 4.50 
No. 3. White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.75 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.75 
Ord. Light Prints .. 2.15 
Med. Lot Prints... 1.80 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2.15 
French Blue Linens 2.65 
German Blue Linens 2.30 
German Blue Cottons 1.90 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 


NEM mm NN AN RMD wing 
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Lindsay Garments... 1.30 
Dark Cottons ...... 1.00 
Old Shopperies ..... .90 
New Shopperies .... .95 
French Blues ...... 1,95 
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Old Rope and Baggin 


(Prices to MiH f. o.b, N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


REPT EE 1.60 @ 1.70 
Domestic ........ 1.65 @ 1.75 
Wool Tares, light .. 1.60 @ 1.65 
Wool Tares, -oaphtee 1.60 @ 1.70 
Betabt A EE 1.60 @ 1.70 
Small ope. 1.25 @ 1.40 
Manila Rope— 
LO 3.00 @ 3.25 
Domestic ......... 3.50 @ 3.75 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign .....es00. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Domestic ........ 3.25 @ 3.50 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavin 
Hard white, No. 1 3.00 . 
Hard, white, No, 2 2.40 2.55 


® 
A 
bo 
wn 


Soft, white, No. 1 2.65 2.75 
ys envelope cut- 
Flat Stock 

Stitchless ........ 1.30 

Overissue Mag. ... 1.30 

Solid Flat Beak. 1,20 

Crumpled No. 1. -80 
Solid Book Ledger . . 2.00 
Ledger Stock ...... 30 
New B. B. Chips. 35 
Manilas— 


New Env. Cut. .. 2.40 
New Cuttings .... 1.50 
Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 
SOUT. cevcvesicecs - 60 
Bogus irene +. 60 
Container ...... 40 
Old Kraft “Mashine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.50 
a 


No. 1 White sams 1.77 
= 


No. 1 Mixed Paper 2 
Common Paper .. .15 
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You can regrind the seating 
surface of these 


BRONZE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVES 


without removing them 


The Eastwood “Perfection” Globe and 
Angle Valves are practically indestructible. 
This is because you can remove seating sur- 
face, when it shows signs of wear after long 
service, and regrind. The valve itself stays 
in the line. All parts are renewable, includ- 


ing the disc and seat ring. Maintenance A 
costs are very low. 
This valve is of the outside screw ty 
Can be replaced under pressure with valve 
wide open. Threads are easily oiled. 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION 
Established 1877, Belleville, N. J. tHIIII 
“American Paper Made on American Wires” 


AMERICAN MADE FOR 


F A S TWOO D THE AMERICAN TRADE 
“Perfection WIRES H. T. BRAND 


“Perfection VALVES 
COATING CLAY 


and 


High Grade Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of 


KELLOGG 


FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED 
BOILER DRUMS..HEADERS almost half a century of exper- 


RECEIVERS ...SEPARATORS ience in Washing Clay. Technical 


COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING . : 
THE M. W. KELLOGG CO. Service available for both coat- 


225 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. ing and loading without charge. 
Birmingham Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Tulsa 


ALL KELLOGG FORGE AND HAMMER nN 


- EDGAR BROS. CO. 
S 50ChurchSt. New York 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty 
of “ready dressed" cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular “G” and instruction sheets 
free, 


mm th rar = We will be glad to 
— : SAC you samples — 


Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis . 


— * be sida 3-6 


® ©®8 ®8 ® 8808 


PAPER TRADE 


Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger .. 


alls 
Box Twine, 23 ply.. 
Jute R 
Amer, Hemp, 
Sisal uy 


CHICAGO 


Rag B 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
pperine writing . 
. 1 fine writing.. 
2 fine writing.. 
‘ ; fine writing.. 


Solid News 
Solid News 40.0 
Manila Lined Chip50.00 
Container Lined— 
85 Test 
ke PSs 


Old Pa 


°. b. | ‘cago) 
Shavings— 
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Miscellaneous .... 1.60 @ 1.80 


— 

- 3.90 @ 4.25 

coe 1.25 1.30 
-80 +4 -90 


eereeeee 


Repa 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


BOSTON 


Sulphite 
Res content 


03 P 
(Less car-freight to Boston) 
Southern Kraft .... .03@@ .04 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Manila Rope—- 
Foreign 
Domestic _ 
1.75 


a 
° 1:60 


New Burlap Cutting 1.75 
Australian 
Pouches 
Domestic Rags s (New) 
(F. b. Boston) 


Q8HH9QQSD OO 
aw 


No. 1 Hard White 2.35 

White Env. Cut- 
No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 
No. 1 Mixed : 


Shirt Cunines— 
ew White No. 1. .08 
New White No. 2. — 
Silesias No. 1 .. .06 


(F. 0. b. destination in carfoa 
lots, f. o. b, mill in less than car- 
load lots 
Common Bogus .... 02% 


Soot 


+328 
RKSKKKKAKK 


mono: 
es2sS 


a 


S 
©9999H9HHHSHH99HHHHO 


Pm pet 
“_s 


Wood Tag Boards . 

Sulphite Sreenings.. 

Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 

White Tissue— 
20x30 Sheet 


07%@ 07% 
(Delivered Central Territory) 


News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ... 


Plain 


New Kraft Cuts 
a A pam Cut- 6 
1 


Ex. Ne 1 Manila . 
Folded Manila 


@ 
~b. , net cash) 
30.00 @ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pa 
_(F. ©. Pil) 


Writings— 
Superfine 
Extra fine 


pened 
No. 1 Jute _- 
Manila Sul., a 


& 
* 
® 


No, 2. Kraft .. ° 

Southern Kraft No, : 

Southern Kraft a 

Common Bogu: 03% @ 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 

News Print Rolls ..62.00 

Straw Board ......52.50 

News Board 37. 

Chip Board 

Wood Pulp Board. [85.00 

Binder Boards— 


r >. : 
Ben Tesred,” Spiy . 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


eeeeeeeeee 


New Black Soft.. .05 @ 
New Light Seconds 02K%@ 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 


> 108%e 
03K%@ 
Baggin 

°. Sal ila.) 


New Black Mixed. 


Foreign .. 

Domestic .. 

Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Sosy pine 


No. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 2. 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 


Old Pa 
PA ©. b. Phila.) 
Hara White 2.65 
Hard White 2.30 


Soft White 2.25 
Soft White 1.40 


2 threrrrs, eeesgonony 
SSSSSRASSSSSaA 


Frint Manila 
Container Manila .. 
Old Kraft 

Common Paper .... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


Straw rd, 
Boards Chip ip 
Corrugated Board ... 


Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper .... 


® 000 Siidicsadinesseretten’” 
Wi ss 


M. ma 
Thirds and Blues— 
Revacked ........ 2.00 


Delivered New Engiond . FE.. 
News Print Rolls pos 50 == 
Straw Boards, rolls 52.50 
Straw Board 

55.00 
40.00 
@ 37.50 
@52.50 


70s 54.50 
Filled. News Board. .37.50 
Chip Board . 35.00 
aa Manila Lined 


hite, Patent 
ted 


ews- 

board Bender ..65. @ 80.00 

Wood Pulp Board..75.00 @80.00 

Binder yer eaees ey @75.00 
1 


Single 
Coa 


Tarred Felts— 


0 
Old Papers 

- (F. o. b. Boston) 

avings— 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 

No. 

No. 

No. 


wb, Me 
| 1 asassa 


. Light.. 
Manila Env. ” Cuttings 2.00 
No. 1 Old Manila... .90 
White Blank News . 1.50 
Old Kraft 35 
Print Manila ... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip.... 
Corrugated Boxes ... 


— pe 


wean 
Romoon 


QQHDHHHH9GHHSH9S9HS9S8 
“ee N 
usau 
noo 


“45 


Fancy 

Washable 
nS to d 

Blue Overalls .. i 
New Black, re | Se 


@ 
@ 
@ 
New Unbleached.. 2 @ 
es 


Khaki Cuttin sass 
0. D. Khaki... 


D ti 
ats eo 


Repacked 

eg: mage teng 
White No. 

Repack. 

Miscellaneous .. 
Twos and Blues .... 2.75 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Stock— 

1 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons 95 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
tings 8.5 
Dutch - 
Lace Curtains 50 
New Checks & Blues ‘ 125 
Old Fustians x4 


TORONTO 


Pa 
(F. o. b. Ae 


Sulphite .. .1 

Sulphite .. .1 

Colored ofl 

» Colored .. .1 
Ledgers - ree a 
Ledgers, No. 36 
Ledgers, No. 1 cece. sae 
Writing -09 


2 
0 
3 
1 


RHUKK 
@9999909 
SIliittl 


* 


Coated tinted... 
Wrapping— 


0999990 688 888888 8 
= 
wn 
1s 


Brittany 


(Delivered Toronto) 
News, per 


ton— 
Rote (contract) . et rt > bas 4 


Fi, 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground Wood 30.00 @32.00 
vie easy bleach- 


Sulphite news grote. 60.00 ne 
Sulphite, bleached ..72.50 75.00 
Sulphate @ 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut .. 3. eu-— 
bay “A ee rt 


Sond Lede oll Writ- 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas .. 
Kraft 
News and on ol 
Strictly Overissue 
ately Folded .. 
1 Mixed otis & 
muestic 
A to mnills f. 0. 
3 ite 


CEANEDCERMIDCEANED IK CRAMIDCPANED IK CAIDA CEONSD, 


Advertising matter paged consecutively with 
¢ text, has been removed here to lessen 
g the bulk of this volume. 


KL CpDAUD CANAL CEN AD IX CEN AZ9 CAL HX CR ARORA AZO CEN 9 


September 11, 1930 


Select Packings Intelligently 


Send for this “A.B.C.” Chart 
to hang up for reference. 
It will enable you to select packings [ , 


best suited to the conditions under 
which they must work. 


Pack the fluid end of the 
pump with a packing that 
retains its lubricant against 
the washing out tendency 


of the fluid pumped. 


To prove our claims for long 
satisfactory service, let us 
send you without charge or 
obligation working samples 
of these packings to test 
For Steam mpraed under your own conditions. 
Air State condition of service and 
—<—=<— size packing desired. 

C Parse 2 ; a 
To avoid shaft friction, a 
packing must have sufficient 
lubricant, and the lubricant 
Fora Cxuive ‘brine, must be such as will resist the 
Centrifugal and Re- |= washing out tendency of the 
auras Fae fluid it comes in contact with. 


bars ackings listed on this chart 

lesigned to give long, satis- 
taser service under indicated 
conditions. 


GREENE, TWEED 
& CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


For Caustic Soda, 
Acids, Alkalis. 


Mail this Coupo 
for copy of Chart 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha and all Distillates 
of Petroleum. 


Greene, Tweed & Co, 
109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of your “A.B.C.” Chart. 
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A MODERN 
JORDAN 


more efficient - more 
profitable to operate 


@ The Appleton 

Close - Coupled 

Jordan is an advancement in Jordan construction. Behind 

it are years of experience in fine Jordan building and an in- 

timate knowledge of refining problems and Jordan require- 

ments. Full advantage has been taken of the precision of 

anti-friction bearings to promote uniform stock refinement, 

accurately controlled, and for steady operation requiring 

little attention. The Appleton Close-Coupled Jordan is more 

efficient. It is more profitable to operate. The elimination 

of the flexible coupling has removed a source of trouble and 

.reduced efficiency. Mounting the motor direct on the shaft 

provides a more profitable power application and a reduc- 

tion in mechanical losses. It makes possible a reduction of 

e THE APPLETON 25% in the over-all length. The massive shaft promotes 
CLOSE - COUPLED smooth, continuous performance. These are but a few of 


the features of the Appleton Close-Coupled Jordan. Write 
JORDAN ENGINE today for complete information. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY . Appleton, Wisconsin 


